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•ABSTRACT '\ ^ 

Part t:<fo of the linal report on the adult independent 
learning program focuses on the folloning: \^) discussion of the 11 
flata collection categories developed to meet the infcraation needs. of 
specific groups — advisors working with adult learners, planners 
Bonitoring service performance, library policy decision aakers 
responsible for determining the future of the service, and ether 
libraries interested in implementing -siailar services; (2) aggregated 
data analysis of the '11 categories of information collected by the 
participating libraries between July 1975 and July 1976; (3) policy ' 
questions and issues raised as a result of the interpretation of the 
data analysis; (4) .short and long range dissemination activities; and 
(5) conclusions. The program served 93a learners in this time period;. 
216 of thea were light crvnew project library u^ers. The results of 
the evaluation made by the ^learners completing tke program -indicated 
tha^ 91 pefrcent were satisfied with the service and that 92 percent 
would use the service again for^a new learning project. Other 
outcomes were (^) the successful integration of the service with 
program planning and management; (2) formation of the Consortium of 
Public Library, Innovation; (3) identifUcatich of the conditions which 
must^ be met; for the learners advisory service to succeed; and (4) 
identification of background and trai^ning reguiremAts associated 
with the design, modelii^, and implementa''t:icn of a new servicfe 
concept. Descriptions or the advisory and information support 
services, as well as data" collection forms recording 
instructions, aire appended. (Author/JPF)/ ' 
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PREFACE 



.The public library environment is the overriding constraint within which 
basic strategy and pursuant tactics for the introduction of planned change 

r 

must take place. The Learners Advisory Service focused on effecting change , 
in basic management structure, from top administration to the on-line librarian. 
Second-line managers constituted the most critical element for pn|ducing the 
desirec;^ change. \ ^ 

This report presents the ideal solutions developed by the project team 
for the implementatiorf of the Learners Advisory Service . The central ' 
questions facing project leaders were: How can the public library best 
meet the needs of the adult iiidep^^dent learner? And, how Will the public 
library leadership know that the adult Independent learners' needs are, in 
fact, being'm'et? Answers to the^e key questions necessitated that the ser- 
vice itself have btiilt-*in research arid evaluation components 

This particular strategy represented a substantial deviatiolp from the norm 
in that the research and evaluatio^i (po%cy) aspects of the Learners Advisory 



^Service are part of the*^rvice V not a posteriori after thoughtsl Essentially; 
these components are intended to provide th^'^hrarians with onfgoing inform- 
ation for decision making, ^The actual tactics empatoyed in the pirovision of 
the Learners Advisory Service represented the^reality'^l^djjustinb to and compro 
mising with the given library environments encountered bir^^eprbject' t 

The constraints^ were, for the^most part*, the kinds norma IlVe^^^ptected . 
Public agencies in general, and public libraries in particular, tend, to hold 
hostile attitudes towards both research "SSid evaluation. As non-profit In stitu- 
tipns/ composed heavily of "huraanist';*-oriented individuals; theflublic library 
^Is often extremely skeptical of those activities which seem scientific. Librar- 
ians at every level in the o|^ganization resist the notion that the things they do 
be measured. .Such an environment is not conducive to any continupg data 
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collection system. This situation would be true for the routine programs of 

the library and it is compounded when the task involves -the introduction of 
innovations, ^ 

The Learners Advisory Service represents aii innovation in- a number of key 
areas. However, the two most important ones deal with the nature of the ser- * 
vice itself and the leadership re'sponsibility placed on the secotid-line admin- ^ 
istration'. ^ / 

Whether or not librarians would or could accept the Learners Advisory 
Service as a legitimate activity of the public library constituted the most basic 
constraint. The service itself is predicated on face-to-face, on-going advisory 
encounters with learners . That is, th6 service is highly personal and added-on; 
each meeting with the learrieV is intended to build on the last one. Obviously, 
^for that lit)rarian who* is, ia fact, more thing than person oriented, such a 
service can be very threatening . ' - 

JThe second key constraint area was one in which second-line managers 
(frpm assistant directors to adult service coordinators), holding-line and staff 
responsibilitie|^ were put in the'pOsition of negotiating the manner in which 
the Learners- Advisory Service would be introduced into their ^brary. This re- 
quirement placed them in the position of being identified with anjfnnovation 
which would hold, through the research and evaluation components, both 
'superiors and subordinates accountable for their actions ! 

The policy ^questions raised throughout the three years o^ the project ^ 
have largely dealt with the human resource capacity to adj^/st to the innovation. 
The technical accomplishments of the learner's advisors and the members of 
the evaluation management teams has been considerable. In the final analysis 
the success of planned change j^ili rest with the ability of the managers of the 
public library to overcome their people weaknesses . * 
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. , - I. INTRODUCTION - j • 

Leajners* Advisory Services' are being offered to adult independent 

learners by major publid library systems throughout the .country The purpose 

of these services is to provide adults with 4 viable learning alfernative to 

formal classroom instnJlction , The services are x)f two kinds, advispry and- /* 

information support. Advisory §jervices^ involve a librafian (reamer' S'%dvis or) 

and^a learner working together to. define learning goals', to delimit the learner's 

« * * 

content area of interest and to develop a learning plan to assist th^ learner 

in meeting his/her learning .goals . Information Support Services ^involve the . 

provision of materials / the development of study aids and the making of 

referrals either inside or outside the library. These information support 

services serve to'implement the learning plan-. For a more'cpmplete description 

' ^ ^• 

Of the ^e services see Appendix A. . . * 

>f * . * , 

.The development of the Lepmer's Advisory Service has required a three- 
year effort'pn the part of^the^participating libraries. ,This effort has been 
buided, supRorted^and coordinated by .the Office of Library Independent Study 
and Guidance Projects, CoUege^Entrance ESiamination Board. During the first 
year the libraries focused on 'seiVicd planning and staff tre^^ning , Service 
planning was accomplished through program planning and evaluation groups 
QStablishecftat eBch library / These groups were composed of both.library ^ 



administrators and library staff; their function was to design services Vhich 
met the needs in their respective communities and to develop systems of forms-^ 
and procedures for evaluating these*' services . Sta^ training involved pro- 
viding potential learners' advisors, with an introduction to the skills and 
knowledges required working with adult indeperidenLleeimers , This training 
was given by consultants engaged by the Office of Library ^tiependent 
"^Study. ^ ' " * - ^ * . • 
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The second year of the program was devoted to pilot testing the planned 
♦services. These pilot testing efforts generally involved offering services on 
a small scale and applying a data collection, system for purposes of sie script ion 
and evaluation. Each library designed its own data collection system based on 
individual assessments of the information needed by advisors to work with 
learners and on the information needed by administrators to make decisions 
about contihuiuig, rriodifying cfr expanding the service, ' Pilot testing results 
led to identification of additional training needs for learners' advisors, stream- 
lining of service delivery procedures and modifications to data collection and 
evaluation systems. Overall, it was demonstrated that adult learner^k:^uld 
be successfully served through the public library. Most of the n^ne libraries 
designed additional training for their advisors to prepare them for continued 
service provlsion'in.the future. A detailed discussion of service planning 

and pilot testing is presented in Final Report Part I: The Role of the Public 

* * . -ii* " '* 

1 

Librarljes^in^ Adult Independent Learning. 

There were two major outcomes of the pilot testing effort. First, there 
was a recognition on the part of the libraries that provision of In-depth Ad- 
vlsory and Information 'Support Seryices was a viable and useful concept. 
Second, there was a realizaUon ^hat a commonly shared system for describing 
and evaluating these services wo; Id value. The third year of the program 

was devoted to^ service expansion, to the development and use of a common 
data collection system and to the dissemj-nation of information about service 
planning and delivery to public libraries throughout the country, this report, / 
Part II of the Final Report will focus on th^se activities: Chaptef II discusses 
the development of a common data collection 'system. Chapter III presents the 



lVI%or, -A; S., Toro, J. O., and DeProspO, E. R, Final Report Part I: The 
Rdw^&f the^Public^ Libraries In Adult Independent Learning; College Entrance- 
Examin^tiorv Board , New York, New York, January 1976. 



results of the aggregate data analysis, Chapter IV discusses policy implication, 
Chapter V deals with s 
presents conclusions. 



Chapter V deals with short and long range dissemination efforts and Chapter VI 



II . THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DATA COLLECTION 
AND EVALUATION SYSTEM 

♦ • ' 

A. An Evaluation Framework 

The need for a common framework to guide the participating libraries in * 
data collection and project description was recognized as the service testing 
phase was initiated . The purpose of the framework was. to provide a cbm- 
prehensive sdt of data collection categories which would meet the information 
needs of advisors working with, learners , of Service planners monitoring ser- 
vice performance, of library policy decision makers responsible for determining 
the fu!ure of the service, and of librarians outside the system interested in 
implementing similar services inHheir libraries. Further, it was felt that 
a common set of data categories would enhance commuliication among the 
participating librciries,on key issues of service planning, testing and imple- 
mentation * , 

5i4e^f( 

facilitated by a review of the data collection forms developed by each library 
and through discussions with selected service planners and evaluators . The 
finalized framework was composed of eleven data categories. Some-of these 
categories. relate to characterizing the population of the community and the 
learners attracted to the service, some relate to describing services and pro- 
cedures for service delivery, some relate to evaluating. service cost and 
effectiveness and some relate to describing service planning and management 
activities . A description of each data category is presented in the following 
sections . 

1\ Characterization of the Population 
^ , ' - Jhis category includes a demographic characterization of the com- 
munity population in terms of age, sex, education, occupation and ethnic 

background. In large urban areas where population characteristics differ by 

% ' • . • - 

neighborhood, descriptions, might be developed of population subgrdups 



The identification of data categpries for^inclusion in the framework was 
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served by various library branches. This information is usefuLbecause it 
provides a basis for demographically coif^paring /learners attracted to the 
service with the general population of the community. Discrepancies between 
population and learner distributions may lead to considerations for future pro- 
motional efforts . As an example, if there are proportionately fewer blue collar 
workers who are learners than exist in the population, the library 'staff may 
wish to alter its promotional efforts to attract more blup collar workers . Some 
questions concerning population characteristics include: > 

^^l^'^What is the age distribution of the population served by each 
• library agency? What proportion are adults ? 

• ' • What is the educational level of the population served by each ^~ 
library agencJy? What percentage complejted high school, have 
■ some college, are college graduates, etc.? 

• What percentage of the population served by each library aigency 
is currently enrolled in a formal educational program (high school, 
college, trade/vocational .school, by age group) ? 

• What is the distribution of jobs in the population served by each 

' library agency- Type of job by number of people employed in that 
' job? .\ . 

• Are there any local membership organizations representing sub-* 
ject interests which help to further define the population for the 
purposes^of your library?. If so, what are these groups and whBt^' 
is their membership? ^ . . 

2 . Characterization of the Adult Independ'^^ Learner 

This category includes a description oi. the demographib characteristics 

of the learners as well as a characterization of the learners* project goals, 

area of Interest *and learning styles. This information Is use^Hn helping the 

advisorTcnow what to expect from.th^e adult leqirn'er. If relationships exist 

between demographic characteristics and learner project choices then advisors 

may be ablfe to make some preliminary plans towards assisting a new learner v 

based on his/her demography. Some of the questions asspciated with describ-^ 

ingthe learners are as follows^ 
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• What is tliB age distribution?' ' " . ^ 

• Whatjis the distribution of educational background? ^ 

. • What is the distribution of jobs? • , ' , •. 

' •. How do adult'independent learners using the library compare 
with the' general'population in age, education, vocation?i,' 

• What kinds, of learning goals do the learjiers using the library, 
have? Do these goals relate in any way to age, education, 

-j^yocation of the learner? / ' ' 

• What are the content areas in which the learners are interested? 
Are some content areas more popular than others ? Do content 
areas relate in any way to age, education, vocation of the 
learner? 

• ' How long are the ^Sroj^cts - a week, a month, etc.? 

• How and where do learners prefer to learn? 

• 'How raany learners hav^ used the service? • 

• What is the average number of contacts per learner? 

• What is the average length of time between contacts? 

• What projections can be made from the learners. ;usihg the library / 
to the potential learners in the community? Can information ob-- , 

' tained about learners using the services be generalized to cor- * 
responding segments of the population of the cojnmunity? ' 

3 . ' Characterization of tiie Advisor-Leamer Interaction 

} > ~- ^ 

This category involves a description of the tasks and procedures- 

associated with offering the'advisory service. The development of this 

. ' " , . ' ^ 

description requires an analysis of tasks engaged in by the advisor at each 

meeting with the learner. Of particular interest are the procedures used by 

the advisor in assisting tjie learner in goal definition, in content selection 

*and in learning plan development/ Such description has at least two positive • 

values': First, it serves t^o identify procedures and te chniques w hich relate 

to successful advisory service provision; second, it provides a' basis for * 

, identifying future training needs. Some specific questions associated with 

this description include: . ' * ' 



•'''What metiiodg are employed by the* advisor in working with the 

learner tq develop a learning plan ? . . ' - • 

4 How can the first meeting between the learner and the advisor Ije ^ 
charatterized? What does the advisor do? What kind of informa-' 

• tion is he/she trying to obtain from the learjier? Has^the adviso]^. 
^ developed a more or less standardised apprpach to the learner? 

What can be expected of the Reamer in the first meeting? 

• Hovy would subsequent sessions with the learner be characterized? 
Wfio does what"? What is the gple of. thfe advisor? What is th^ role 

: of thfe learner? * . . ^ ' ' 

/ -v ^ . ^ ' 

• Howare subsequent sessions arranged — by the le^im^r, by the 
advisor? 

•v What is^the average length of a session? 

4. - Characterization of the Advisory Servi^ce - Community Organization 
Cooperation 1"^ ^ ^ . ' 

This^'category involves a .description of the development and operation 

)f referral services. It^was felt that the referral services shduld be. described 

|Ln detail because all participating libraries had included it as an information 

'support service. The de'^Scription of the ^teps required to develop this Support 

seiVice will be useful to other libraries sh.owing an interest in establishing a 

similar service. Information concerning the operation and effectiveness of 

the seWice will be useful to mariagefs and policy makers who must decide the 

future of the .service . Some of the key questions involved in describing the 

service development are: • - ' 

• • What criteria were used to select. organizations to participate- in 
the referral system? 

• What procedures were used for establishing ^cooperative arrange- 
ments? How were contacts^inade? Wece meetings required? ' 
Weie specific individuals In the or^hization selected to receive 
referrals from t^e library? Are costs involved i^i obtaining cooper- 
ation? Does'the organization prefer to work through the library or 

directly with the learner? Will referrals also be made to the library. 

\, . ^ . 

• What procedures were used to instire'-that cooperation continues? 
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• How were files formatted and set up to identify appropriate agenciips 
' ' for the learner? What are the updating procedures? 

• How much personnel time is needed to develop a referral system? 
Questions related to describing the operation and effectiveness of the serv^ice 
include: 

• How many or what proportion of the learners expressed needs ! ' 
could best be met (in judgment of librarian) through a referral 
service? 

>. 

• How were appointments made? By advisor? By learner? With 
' a specific person at the organization? ^ 

3# How frequently (average) are referral appointments kept by1:he 
learner? 

V 

• What are procedures for following up the progress of the learner to 
see if referral was completed, how it went, etc.? How are referrals 
evaluated? How does the library maintain contact with the learner? 

5 , Characterization of Internal Functions and Procedures ' 

This category in^^olves a description of the procedures used and 
files developed for effectively linking learner needs with services and for ^ 
documenting the services proyidj^d . There is some overlap between. the in- 
formation required in this description and the characterizations developed of 
advisor tasks and referral service 6peration . However, additional factors 
are considered in terms of recording forms, the flow of information from the 
beginning to the end of a learning project, the steps associated with providing 
libr^l?^^ resources and the type of coordination needed between different staff 
members working to support the same learner J Questions associated with this 
description are as follows: 

• What are the specific tasks to be accomplished by learners, ad- 
visors, support staff? 

• What procedures are used to facilitate cooperation when more than 
jone staff member is involyed in assisting a learner? 

• What forms and files have been set up to keep track of what happens 
to a learner as he/she progresses through his/her learning project? 
Is this information easily accessible to the learner, to the library 
staff working with the learner? 

/ / ' ■• 

. '9 
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6. Charracterlzatlon of the Services 

The category includes a description of advisory and information ' 
support services-* provided to adult independent learners and the frequency with 
which each type of service was provide^ to Identifiable, user groups . ^Of 
particular interest is a discussion of modifications to Initially designed ser- 
vices based on experiences with learners and the additiorTo^ri^ services 
resulting from learner demands . It is impojrtant to specify why certain planned 
services vfere not offered with expected frequency. One possible reason 
might be lack of preparation on the part of advisors; another reason ij^ght be 
an incomplete needs assessment prior to service design. . Specific questions 
associated with service description include: 

# What services were initially designed for the learner? . 

What services were added as a result of learner need? • 

What modifications were made to services as service testing 
progressed? * , • 

.m What was the demand level for each service? How m^ny learners 
use it more than once? 

<* ' " 

• How many referrals were made? How many /bibliographies were 
%used? How many study guides were created? How many library 

materials were recommended? 



7. Characterization of Service Effectiveness and Efficiency . 

This category describes the effectiveness of advisory and information 
support services as judged by learners and advisors . Although these measures 
may be subjective, they can be extremely useful if obtained on a continuous 
basis. Evaluations of each service can be made at the time the service 
is provided as well as at project completion. Specific evaluations ate of 
particular value to advisors in adjupting^'^ervices as a project progresses. 
second area in which evaluation is important is the efficiency of service 
delivery. Evaluations in this area are qiiant^tive^n that they ^eal with such 
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issues as the time required to pro\^dg a service. Some questions^ relating 
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Xo effectiveness and efficien.cy are listed below: 

• How useful was each service provided to each learner? 

.i • What was th^, overall feeling of leamers^ regaling the value/ 

usefulness of the library's assistance in planning ai>d conduct-* 
^ ing an inclependent study project? 

• What was the overall feeliwg of the learner's advisor regarding 
the usefulness of tl^ie services provided to each iearner? . 

' f What percentage of initially recommended materials waS npt 
available on-site ? • . 1 , . 

• How muqh time was required to get materials tb the learner fron) 
the on-site collection? From other rej/ources? How much time was 
required for library staff to cpordjlnat^in providing a service? 

^ Were these time lags acceptable to the^ learner? Should procedures 
^be altered to shorten service' delivery time? ^ 

• How much time was required to make a referral (average, rani^e)^ . 
8.. Charactetization of the Service Costs rf*^ * > 

This category includes a description of personnel time and material 
cbsjts associated with service provision. The descriptiQiToI perso/i'nel time 
focuses on how all le^jels of personnel involved in providing a service allocate 
their lime-to various aspects of diagnosing learning needs, developing learning 
plaYis, selecting and proVi(;ling support services, documenting services and 
evaluating services. Material costs involves a detailing-ef 'funds required 
for such support services as inter-library loan, material purchase, photo- 
copying, etc. Cost information provides an important input into thfe^decision 
of whether a ' service should be offered in the future in its current form. The 
other major inputs to this decision are the demand level for the service and 



the judged effectiveness o^^the servi^^JjfyDy b'oth^pimers and adv^soTs . The 

two questiQn areas associa^d with cost'afe; . ^ , 

, What. proportion of professional, paraprofessional and clerical , 
. _ tim^ wa^ spent on-each task, e.g., working with the learner - , 
by session^ preparing individually tailored study quisles, ^ocat- 
. ing materials from other resources, following up a referral, etc.)? 
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• Were thfere any costs associated with referral charges /inter- 
library loan, equipment rental, acquiring new material s^^f or the 
coUectibn, photocopying, fete? j . i 

* ^9 . Characterization of the Communi^tlons Gampai<^n 

. This category involves a de,scription of ^1 promotional ipaterials de-^ 

veloped and used to attract adults* to the service/ l^laterials 'created by the 

National Office 'for use by all participatogjibrarie^ can be compared with 

locally designed' materials in terms of purpose^coverage,^ jnedi^^, frequency' 

of use and effectiveness^lii attracting potential leamers\ Information on the 

relative effectiveness of each promotional form in bringingjeamers of dif- 

ferent age, educational level and occupation in contact with the service will 

provide a basis for making judgments about future promotional efforts. Another 

input to decisions about promotional efforts is the compadson, between the 

demographiq distribution of the community and the learners using the service 

Some specific questions for describing and evaluating th>e promotional 

^campaign are as follows: ' * ' 

• What was the purpose of the n,^tibnal publicity? The local 
pubUcity? , . ' - • ' 

• What was the Content of the-natipnal publicity? The local 
publicity? - ' ' » . ' 

• What media were used for disseminating information? Were^some 
^ media more effective'than other^ in attracting irtdependent 

teamers to the library? ' / 

How frequently were promotional messages run dn each of the 

• ' •*■*',* 
media? ^ x, ^ . " . . 

f What are the characteristics of the intiependfent learners attracted . 
/loy the publicity? Are these the leeuners f6^ which the' promotional 
material was targeted? - 

iffe learners representative of the community ^or are some groups 
/being attracted while others are not? / , . * ^ • ^ 

^ ■ ■ 22 ■ • '■: . . ^ 
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10, Characterization of the Project Management Structure" ^"^ 

- This category involves a description of the project management 

structure and' the relationship of this structure to. planning, development, ^ 

testing, and implementation a.ctiyities. Specifically, description foduses 

on planning group organization and on changes in this organization 

for purposes of monitoring and evaluating service testing and implementation. 

^ Such description highlights those aspects of management structure 

which led. to success in each phase from planning through implementation. 

Questions in this area include: • 

- • How was project management set up wi1:hin the library during the ^ 
initial planning phase? How are members of the planning group 
selected? Has this structure changed for testing, implement- ' 
ation? 

• Who is responsible for overseeing the provision of the services 

during the service test,Vimplementation? How are decisions 

made about modifying services, changing procedures, etc? - 
* < 

Do procedures exist for sharing information and problems among 
the learners advisor^? What are tbese procedures? 

• 'What, are the procedures for insuring that project mafragemerit has _ 

adequate and timely data for making decisions about services^j^for 
monitoring service efficiency and effectiveness? ' ^ ^ - * 

11 , Characterization of the Training 

This category involves a descriptiqj/of the Nationcfi.and local training 

programs and the value for project managers and' learner advisors • Characterization ^ 

of local training efforts for learners advisors includes descriptions of the pro- 

cedures for deriving training requirements from the tasks of the advisor and the/ 

skills, knowledges and attitudes required to perform each task effectively .^pme 

< 

description of advisor tasks in interacting with the learner and in performing < 

- t ' 

f- other service functions provided an important inpyt. Questions to be addressed 
in this area are as follows: 

• What was the effect of training provided by the national office on . ^ 
developing service plans ? On providing servic^ during testing 

and implementation? ' ' . 

13 ■ ' . . . 
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• Wh^t additional. training was needed In each library for manage- 
ment to insure successful adult iYidependent learner serviced? 
For learner advisors? 

• How was additional training^provided? By whojn? On what 

* schedule, etc.? - , . / ^ * . 

How did training affect attjltudes? Performance? 

• Are there certain sets of skills, knowledges and'attitudes that are - 
more appropriate as guides to selection of advisors than to. de- 
velopment of training? 

B,^ Application of the Evaluation Framework , • 

There are two types of data categories in the evaluation framework . The 
first type includes those categories which describe planning, management, 
^ training^ and Sj^em operating procedure^ . Sources of data.^for thes^ descrip- 

'lions^fe^planning documents, training outlines, procedural interviews with 
managers and advisors, and direct observation of service provision. The pur- 
pose of such description is to proyide ,an historical record of how the senijjlce 
was developed, how the training was conducted and how the system operates 
to diagnose needs^and link responsive services to those ne'feds. Once these 
descriptions are completed they are relatively fixed, requiring .updating only 
when modifications are made or new services are planned and provided. ^ 
Part I of the Final Report contairis the libraries' characterftatio'ns.of manage- 
ment structure, service delivery procedures and training program design. 

The second type includes categories which^escribe learners, services,, 
service effectiveness, service cost and the value of promotional efforts . 

•Data sources for these categories are the learners, and the afivisors; : • 
descriptionsjresult from record^ kept.by advisors on^leamers a-s they progress 
through their learning projects. This information is. dynamic. continuaUy 

changing as each new learner is'added to the service. Aa^lsors use suqh 

. . \ , 

information to assist them in working with individual learners; managers^-^nd^^ 

* < 

, policy makers use accumulated statistics on service effectivene3S and cost 

r. 
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to asLSist them in decisions on allocaticm of personnel, level of service, and 
need for addltionaltraining . Itls this second set of data categories ^whicK^ 
has formed the jDasis for the common d^ta collection and evaluation system. 

1. >The Common"^ Da-ta. Collection and Evaluation System 
I * ' [ 

The first step in developing the common data collection system was to 
design a. set of standardized forms to be used by each library. The selection 
of specific questions to.be included on thei5e forms was guided b^fhe evalu- 
ation framework and by'the experiejnces of ^he libraries in collecting data in 
th^e categories during service testing. Seven forms resulted: Interview^ 
Progress Report, Progress Evaluation Interview, Materials Worksheet,^ Referral 
Worksheet, -Learner's Evaluation, and Advisor's Evaluation (see Appendix B) . \ 
The Interview, Progress Report and Progress Evaluation Interview forms were 
designed around the steps taken by the advisor in working with" the learner. 
The Interview form was used in the first learner contact, the Progress Report 
was used for all subsequent contacts, the Progress Evaluation Interview was 
used at various stages in the learning project to obtain interim assessments 
of service usefulness from thd learner. The purpose of the Materials and 
Referral Worksheets was to provide a detailed record of specific materials , 
given and. actions taken for each learner. The Learner and Advisor' Evaluation 
forms were used to obtain final assessments of completed projects. 

The second'step in developing the common data collection system was to 
create a set of comi^ter programs to summarize and analyze the data col- 
lected by the libraries ; The decision to use a centralized. comii)uter analysis 
was based on three reasons,. First, it allowed each library to directly com- ' 
pare its results wij;h^the results obtained for all of the libraries. Second, it 
provided a means for examining possible relationships between learner char- 
acteristics and the types of learning projects selected*. Such analysis would 
be difficult to accomplish on a manual basis. Third, by combining results from 
all libraries, it provided a more extensive data-base for characterizing the 

' ' . 15 . • . • \ ' ' 
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leajners, the learning projects, the services and the judged usefulness of . 
services . ' . * ■ 

The specific categories of inforipation included on the forms were grouped 
into foul: profiles for purposes o/ analysis: The Learner Profile, the Service 
' Profile, the Institutional Profile and 'the Communications Profile. The Learner 
\ Profile corresponds to characterization of the learner in the^evaluation frame- 
' work, the Service Profile corresponds to characterization of service cirid"s,envice 
* effectiveness, the Institutional 'Profile corresponds to characterizatl,^ of ser- ' 
vice cost and the Comijiunicatfbns Profile corresponds to characterization of 
the communications campaign. Table 1 presents the single arid cpmbined 'data , 
^ categories used in developing the Learner Profile. These categories'have been 
divided into six groiips . The first group describes the .Learners in term^^of 
demographic characteristics. The purpose of thiB analysis is' to obtain , a gen,- 
^ eral picture of who thQ leajmers are in terms of sex, -occupation, age and edu- 
" catiopal backgfound, and to 'determine if they are residents of the areas serviced 

by the library. .The second group deal^with an analysis of Qonibipations of 
^ demographic characteristics. In^thls analysis, .male and feiriale learners are 
^corgpared on occupation, educational level and age. Additionally, prior library,^ 
use patterns (frequency) of learners are characterized and t[\i^ possibilities of 
relationships existing between these use patterns and the demographic back- 
ground characteristic^ of learners are examined. The third group of data 
categories is project characteristics; these categories describe learning goals, 
areas of interest, learner's background in the selected area of interest an(i;^e ^ 
kihds of changes made by the learner in the-scope of the ptoject as it progresses. 
. This description provide s*an overview of project*choices made by the leafners 
and shows 't)ie relative frequency with which 'learners are selecting each learning 
goal and each interest are^. The fourth group contains combinations of data 
categories which examine the possibilities ofrelationi^hips between' learning 
^oals, learning areas- of interest and the demographic Ibharacterfstics of the 
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Data Categories- 



Questions 



Demographic Characteristics 
(Separately) 



• , Sex 

• Residence 

• Occupation , 

• Age ^ ^ 

• Education - 



How are leamersHdistributed on each 
characteristic (age,'sex, etc-.)? 



Demographic Characteristics 
(Combinations) 

• Sex X Occupation 

• Sex X Education 

• • Sex X Age 



Do male and female learners "-have 
different occupations, educational 
background/S, age .ranges? 



• Project Library Use x Other, Library 
Use ' 

• Project Library USe x Library Card 



How many learners are new library 
users? f 
How doe'i^ library iTse relate to 
having a library card ? " 



• Project Library >Us (8 d x Occupation 

• Project Library Use x Education 

• Project library Use x Ageiy^ 

• .Project Library Use x Sex 



Is library use related to age, sex, 
occupation, education of the learner? 
Who are the new users? 



Project Characteristics (Separately) 

• Learning Goals ' ^ ^ 

• Areas of Interest 
Ldamers background 

• Changes in Project Scope 



How are learners distributed 09 
each f)rQject characteristics? 



Praject and Demographic Character- 
istics (Combination) 

• Learning Goal x Area of Interest 



Are learning goals, and areas of in- 
terest related? (e.g. , ^Learners with 
a credit goal have similar areas of to 
.interest. that are different from learners 
with a vocational goal.) ^ " 



i 



' Table 1 . Adult Learner Profile (Continued) .*;f 



""^^ata ^Categories 


Questions ^ . \ 


7^ 

Project'and bemoSgVaphic Character- 
'"Istics (Combination). - Cont. 

0 Learning Goal x Occupation 

• Learning Goal X;Age 

• Learning Goal x Education" 

• Learning Goal x Sex 


Do demographic characteristics re- 
late to selection of goal? (e.g. , 
Do learners between 25-34' select 
similar goals that are -different from 
goals selected by other age groups?) 


• Area of Interest Occupation 

• Are^ of IntQfesf^ x Age 

• Area of Interest x Educati6n 

• Area of Interest by Sex 


Do demographic characteristics re- 
late to selection of an area of in- • 
terest ? 


Learning Style Characteristics . 
(Separately) 

• Preferred Learning Method 

# Preferred Learning Location 


How and where do leafners prefer to 
ieam : ^ ' 


• Type of Contact 


How do learners contact service? 


• ^ Time Between Contacts (each 
^ visit) 


Whatsis the average time between 
contacts? 


• Project Length 


How long is the ayerage project? 


Style, Project and Demographic ~ 
Characteristics (Combination) 

• Background x Number of Contacts 


Do learners with no background need 
mor;6 contacts with the^ advisor than 
learners with some background?' 


^# Age X ^Location 
• Age X Method- 


Does age relate to location and 
learning method ? Do location and 
''meffiod relate? 


' • Education' Location 
• Education x^'Metho;! ' 

✓ 


Does education relate to method and 
location? Do learners with higher 
education prefer books more than 
learners with less education? 
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learner. Thd purpose of this analysis i?s to deterrplne whether choices about 
learning projects can be predicted from a knolwedge of the demographic 
characteristics of tire learner (e .g . ; doe^ the age of the learner Influence ' . 
his/her selection of a learning ^^oal?) . The fifth grouptifg of data categories 
-concems.the learners'* preferred learning styles ijMerms of how they like to 
learn and whether they choose to contact ther^dvlsor In person or by telephone. 
The results of this analysis point to the re/atlve demand^for print media versus 
audio and visuai*inedla and to the number of learners preferring to use the 
library as opposed to the home or classroom as a pl&ce to do their learning. 
The last group In the learner profile deals with .combinations of data categories 
which measure the possible relationships between preferred' learning styles 
and the learner's demographic characteristics s 

fable 2 presents the data categories included in the Service Profile • These 
categories- are divided into five groups. The first group relates to'service 
characteristics* and contains information on th^e types of Advisory and Informa- 
tion Support Services provided by the advisoi^at each meeting with the learner. 
Jhe purpose of collecting and analyzing these d&ta is to develop a picture of 
how the services change as the learner progresses from the initial interview 
through various stages of his/her learning project. The second group of data 
cat^gqries concerns the learners* evaluations of specific referrals and 
materials. These evaluations are obtained by the advisor' at the time the 
learner has finished with a piece of material or completed a referral appoint- 
ment. The thir^ group, relates to the learners', evaluation of advisory and 
information support services upon completion of the learning project. Here, 
tlje learner is asked to evaluate, on a five point scale of satisfaction, the 
usefulness of the learner-advisor relationship^ the adequacy of support' ser-^ 
vices, and the overall usefulness of the experience with the library in meeting 
his/her learning needs , These data are most Important in measuring the ac- , 
ceptability'and usefulness of 'the service. The fourth group deals with advisor 



Table T. Service Profile ^ 



Data Categories «, 


Questions 


Service Characteristics! ' 

# Advisory Services Provided 
(each visit). 

* " " - 


'a * 

* What advisory services are provided at 
the first; second / etc., meeting with the 
•learner? Are goals being continually de~ 
iineu / conieni aitereu or uo Lncsc oiiariyt^b 
occur in the beginning? ^ ^ 


• Information Support Service 
Provided (each visit) 


What is the frequency of each service? 
Does the frequency change as a function 
of the visit number? (e.g. , more referrals 
In the beginning .) 


Learners Specific Service 
Evaluations 

• Materials Useful 


> 

How does the learner feel about each 
pi6ce of materials provided? ^ 


Referrals Kept * ^ 


How many referral appointments are made 
and how many are kept by the learner? 


• 'Referral Usefulness 


How do leamerfe feel about each referral? - 


Learners Overall Service ^ ^ : 
Evaluation 

• Learner Advisor Relationship 


How do leafners feel about advisor avail- 
ability; comfort; communication and learn- 
ing plan development? . 


• Information Support Services 


* 

How do learners feel, about library hours ; 
facilities; materials; study aids ; referrals?,. 


• Overall Satisfaction 

s * 


Were learners satisfied; would they use 
service again; recommend it? 


Advisors Sp'ecific Service 
Evaluation 

Materials Available 


What proportion of selected materials are 
available? 
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Table 2 . Service Profile (Continued) 





Oiiestlons 


Advisor's Overall^ Service 
, Evaluafions 

• Learner Advisor Relationship 


■ _ «^ 

s 

How do advisors feel about availability, 
comfort, comn^niq^tion and plan de- 
velopment? 


• Information Support Serviced 


How do advisors feel about materials, 
study aids and referrals?-' 


# Overall Satisfaction 

• 


'Jfiow do advisors generally feel about 
services they have provided to each 
learner? 



evaluati<^s of specific material availability. These evaluations are made at 
the time material is selected to meet a learner* s needs. Materials that are 

" not available are further characterized by "Not in the Collection^ or "Not on 
the^ Shelf." The'fifth group includes advisor evaluations submitted at the end 
of^l|.li§aming project. The advisor evaluation categories are the same as those' 
presented to the learner. These evaluations provide a general characterization 

^ of the advisors' satisfaction with*the services they^re providing. ' 

The Institutional Profile is shown'in Table 3. The only data category in- 
cluded in the Institutional Profile is time to complete each inte'rview with a 

^ , ^• 

learner. The purpose of this information is .to provide a firm "Basis for deferrtiin- 

ing the amount of contact time required for a learner. ^ Plans are presently 
being carried out to expand this profile and include* time measurements on 
other advisor task's such as searching for materials or preparing study aids. 
Obtaining data on material cost still poses a problem. This is ciue to the 
fact that there are no clear criteria for separating project costs from library 
costs. ■ . , . ' ' 
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Table 3. Institutional Profile 



Data Categories 


Questions 


Advisor Time 

• Time to Complete Each . 
. Interview . ' 

L-j 1 1 


How much of the advisor's time is de- 
voted to interviewing the learper? Is 
more or less time required as the pro- 
ject progresses? 



Xhe Communicatidfis Profile is pictured in Table 4. The first part of this 
profile is concem.ed with the' relative effectiveness of each form of service 
publicity iu attracting learners to the service. Some examples of publicity in- 
clude newspapers, radio, TV/ in-library displays. The* second part of the pro- 
file examines possible differences in the kinds of learners attracted by each 
medium. This is accomplished through an analysis relating demographic char- 
acteristics to ^promotional media. Information on frequency of use of each medium 



has npUbeen included because. the^e data have been difficult, to obtain. 

Table 4 .* Communications Profile 






Publicity Effectiveness (Separately) 


How many learners are attracted by 
each publicity medium? 


• Promdtional Media 

. ■ . ■ ■ . 


'Publicity Effectiveness and Demo- 
graphic Characteristics 
(Combination) . ' . . 

^ • Promotional Media x Occupation 

• Promotibnal ^Media x Education 
^ # Promotional 'Media x Age 

• Promotional Media x Sex 


^ \ ^ \ — ^ 

Is there a relationship between pro- 
motional media and learner demo- 
graphic characteristics? Areii^different 
age groups attracted by different^ 
media ? Are learners with higher edu- 
cation attracted mor^ often by news- 
" papers than learners with less educa- 
tion? Etc. * 
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2 . MaiWgement of the Common Data Collection and Evaluation System 
The Research Study Group, composed of one represeT\fatlve from each of 
the nine librarie^s, was formed to oversee the operation of the data collection 
and evaluation system. These lndlvldua\s were responsible foregathering 
information from advisors, coding Information for computer Input, analyzing 
computer output ana. Interpreting results as they applied to local situations. 
The coded Informatlori provided by the libraries was processed and verified 
by the representative at the Salt Lake City Library who also worked closely 
with a programmer from the University of Utah ip developing the computer 
analysis. Data were S'Ummarlzed and analyzed on the computer every three 
months. The outputs of this analysis Included: 

• ^ An aggregate summary of all nine libraries for each three mon.th 
. period , - • W ^ 

• * An aggregate cumulative summary of all nine libraries combining 

three month periods to provide a 6-:months, 9 -months and 12^ 
months summary. 

• An" Individual summary for each library for each three month period. 

o 

• An Individual cumulative summary for each library combining 

. three month periods to provide a-6-months, 9-months and 12- ^ 
months summary. ' ^ 

. Following each quarterly printout, the Research Study Group met to discuss 

procedures and results. These meetings led to m^odlflcatlons In forms, coding 

, . , procedures and computer printout formats . ' • * ^ 

One of the primary functions of tfie Research Stifey Group was to show 

how the data could be used b^,^.Hte^ibraries as Inputs to policy decisions. 

This was accopipUshed through preparation of reports'to be used by, library 

administrators in making decisions about the future of the service. - 
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^ ^. III . AGGREGATE RESULTS' 

This section of the report presents an analysis of the data collected by 

.the, nine libraries between July of 1975 and July of l'9[76. During this time data, 

.have been entered on 934 learner^ and ,9 69 projects; 35 learners have initiated 

I 

more than one learning proj^t . A learner is defined as an injlivi-dual. who uses 
the services of a learner's advisor to diagnose learning needs arid , to develop 
a learning plan. Adults contacting th^ advisory service who did not meet this 
definition wer^ referred to other appropriate services in the library. No project 
data records were ke^on these adults who numbered in the thousands . 
^ The results will be discu'ssed within the profile structure describe(^ in 

Chapter tl. The Learner Profile will be pVesented first followed by*the Service 

/ 

Profile, the Insti|:utiorial Profile and the Communication Profile. The dis- 

' ^* > ^ . 

cussion will focus on the aggregate results across the libraries, however, 

*/ 

differences between the inc^ividual librarieis will be highlighted where appro- 
priate. Differences in learner demographic characteristics reported by the 
libraries may be due to differences, in population make up or emphasis irl 
promotional efforts; diffei^ences in project characteristics may reflect vari- 
ations in service emphasis. ^11 percentages reported in the tables and figures 
are based on ttje number^ofjp^amers fnakir^' a response in a' particular data 
category. The No Response rate ranges iroiTi,,ze^o to \T% with most data 
categories having less than 10% No Response. 

A. The Learner 

1. Demographic Characteristics , • , 

V 

Demographic data were collected on learners in five categories: ^ 
sex, residence, occupation, age and education. The first part of the analysis 
presifents a description of each of these demographic characteristic^, separately. 
The data on sfex distribution show^that 38% of the learners are males and 62% 
are females. A comparison of the individual libraries indicates that all 

/ 
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.attracted more females wnth Baltimore attracting the hig|^€l^•relative per- " 

centage (73%) and Miami attractln'gUte lowest' (52%) : 

1 ■ ' ^* • " ' 

IThe results on learner residence show that 79% are residents, 14% are 

non-residents and 7% reside in the service area.* St: Louis has attracted 

the -highest percentage of non-residents (32%) while Woodbrldge arid Salt Lake 

City attracted the highest percentage of "In Service Area" (20% and 19%, ' t, 

respectively) . 

The distribution of learners across occupational categories, is pictured 
in Fi'gure^l . "Jihe occupation with the highest percentage of learners is Other 
White Collar Worker (22%) followed by.Housewilfe (21%), Unemployed (14%) ' 
"and Professional (13%) . • ^ . 
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Figure 1 , Occupational Distribution 



*In' Service Area: A contractual arrangement whereby individuals outside of the 
legal jurisdiction of the libraries are provided library service's.. 
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Comparisons of individual libraries on occupation show a variety 




diS" 



tributions . - / ' * . * 

• Portland has attracted the highest percentage of Bliie Collar 

, Workers (20%), while attratsting no learners ih the Manager/ 
Administrator category r ■ . ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

• Baltimore has attracted the highest percentage of Other White 
Collar Workers (3l5%) and the lowest percentage^pf Blue CoUar 
Workers (3%) and Housewives (8%). 

p Tulsa has attracted the highest percentage of Unemployed (32%)\ 

Salt Lake Gity has attracted the highest percentage of Manager/ 
Administrators and Professionals (30%) ^ , 

The age distribution of learners is presented in Figure 2. -It can'be seen 

from this figure that 73% of the learners fall in the three age groupings between 

18 and 44 with the largest single per(gentag^ of learners haying ages of 25-34 . 

All of the libraries have similar distributions With' the exception of Miami 

which has 40% of its learners over the a^ge of 44'. 

^ a 29% 
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Figure 2 . Age Distribution ■ 
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Figure 3 shows the distribution of learners in terms of educational back- 
ground. This distribution indicates that 62% of the learners are either high 
school graduateis or have had some college experience.' Examination of the 
individual libcaries shows some distributional differences . ^ ' . 

• Tulsa has the highest .percentage of l"feamers with some high school 
' . or less '(46%) . ' ' , • ' ■ 

• Woodbridge and St. Louis have the highest percentage of high . 
school graduates (42% and 41%, respectively)..- 

• Baltimore has the highest percentage of learners with some 
college experience (54%)' ✓ 

• Salt Lake City and Atlanta have the highest percentage with 
BA degrees or graduate v\fork (38% and 31%, respectively) . 
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Figure 3-. Educational Distribution , 
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In summary, the analysis of single demographic characteristics has. • 
shown that there are more female learners, that learners most frequently have 
occupations of Other White Cdllar Worker-or Housewife, that most learners 
are between'J8 and 44 and that most^ha.ve at least a high school education. 
The second step in the analysis of demographic characteristics involves 
' a comparison of male and female learners in terms of education, age and 
occupation . The purpose of this analysis is to determine if male and female 
leamers^have different backgrounds. Table 5 presents the results. The com- 
parison of educatic^al backgrounds shows both males and females with a h^gh 

percentage of learners in the High School Graduate and Some College levels . 
Females, however, appear to be mojre concentrated than males in these two 

'categories: 66% vs . 56% . With regard to fhe age comparison the r^^lts. 
show males and females are similarly distributed with males having slightly 
more learners under the age of 24 .' The percentages obtained for -occupation 
indicate substantial differences between the two groups* Males^ are more 
e<renly distribution across occupations than females wi*h the highest per- ^ 
centage in the categories of Blue Collar Worker, Unemployed, Other White 
Collar Worker and Student. ^Female learners are grouped in two occupations: 
Housewife and Other Wjiite Collar WorkerQ An additional analysis^f males 
and Jernales with regard to occupation is shown in Figure 4 which compares 
only those males and females who are employed. The results show females 
concentrated in Other White Collar jobs (58%) followed by Professional jobs 
(24%) and males distributed in Blue Collar jobs (34%) , Other White Collar 
jobs (29%) and Professional jobs (27%) . A Chi Square (%^) test of significance 
was computed for ea^ relatiorjship'examined in Table 1 . The results show 
a 99% probability that male and female learners are distributed differently 
in terms of educational background and occupation. The analysis of Age 
X Sex indicated no significaul: relationship. ^ ' f 
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Table 5. Gompaiison Between Males ^nd Females 
on Education , Age and Occupatian 



• 


y Male 


h^— 

Female 


Education 






8th Grade or Less 


5% , j 


3% 


Some High School 
High School Graduate 


^18% . 


' 14% 
o4% 


Some College 


33% 


•32% 




11% ' 


12%' 


Graduate Work 


10% 


CO/ 


Age 






Less' than 18 

18-24 , . ^ 


4% " 
• 25% 


19% • 


25-34 


29%' ^ 


29% 

J 


35-44 
, 45-54 


21% ' ^ 
11% . 


' 25% 
/ H% 


^ 55'^§4 


5% 


6% ^ 


65+' 


4% 


y| oy 

4% » 


^ Occupation 






Housewife 


- - 1% 


33% 


Blue Collar Worker ' 


2"0% ■ 


'.'5% 


Profe^sl^nai*' ^ 


16% 


10% 


M anagejV^AdministratOEtv-^', 

Other White Collar 
Worker ^ 

Unemployed v ^y- . ^ 


'4 7% , 
17% 


3% 
25%' 


20% 


10%^ 


Retired ' ' .- I ^^'^ ' 


■ « . 4 % 


. ■ 4% 


Student ■ *A ^.-^ ^. . 

^ ^ — ^r^*-^ ^ 


14% 


^ ' 9 %■ 



Female 



, Male 

» 5 



11% 

m 

gig: 



34% 



- \ 



27% - 



24% 




8% 




11% 



1 



58% 



:f:¥:>*:': 



X*X< 
•v.y. 



' 29% 



Blue Collar 
Worker 



Professional 



Manager/ 
Adm^nietrator 



tOth^ White 
'Coliar. Worker 



Figure 4 . Comparison Between Employed Males and Females 
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2\ Library Use Patterns * * 

In order to develop a characterization of the library use patterns of 
learners prior to the Initiation of a learning project; each learner was asked 
to Indicate the frequency of use of the project library and pther libraries . 
One of the purpos'es of this characterization was fo deterrpine the percentage 
of new library users attracted to the service. The frequency of use categories 
used in the data collection were Once or More A Month, Once or More Every 
Six Months, Once or More A Year, Less Than Once A Year and Never. For 
purposes of analysis, learners in the first two categories were considered 
heavy user's and learners in the last two categories were considered light or 
new users. The results show: ' ' * ' 

• Heavy Library Users (Project library and/or other library), 77% 

• Heavy Project Library Users, ^67%; - ^ • t ^ 
Light or New Project Library Users, 26% . . 

• Light or New Library Users, 15% ' 

A second question concerning library use was how usage patterns' relate 
to the possession of a library card. Table 6 presents these results. It can 
be seen from this table that as the frequency of prior use decreases the per- 
centage of card holders decreases. It is -Interesting to note, however ; that 
10% of the heavy .project library users do not have a library card and t^iat 39% 
of the light or new users' do possess a card. * 

> >^ 

Table' 6. Library Card by Project Library Use 



Project Library 


Library Card 




Yes 


"No 


Heavy 


90% 






10% 


^ - Medium,. 


56% 






44% 


Light 


39% 






61% 
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A third area of analysis regarding project library use Involved the examin- 
ation of-possible relationships between frequency of prior use and the oc- 
cupation/ education, agp and sex of the learner • Table 7 presents this 
analysis. The results fef occupation show that Unemployed (35%) and Blue 
Collar Worker (25%) have the highest percentage of new project library users. 
Examination of the Once or More A Month category shows that'^our occupational 
groups have more than half of their learners using the project lifcrary at this 
level of frequency . These groups are Housewife, Professional, Other White 
Collar Worker and Student. The results for education indicate that learners 
with a background of Some High School have the highest relative percentage 
of new users (42%) when compared with other educational levels. Learners 
with Less Than Eighth Grade or with Graduate courses appear to use the 
library more frequently than other groups . The analysis of age shows that 
the highest percentages of new project library users are under 34 years of 
age . The comparison of male and female learners indicates a slightly higher 
percentage of males as new users. Each of these relationships was tested 
for statistical significance using the Chi Square. The results are as follows: 

• 98% certainty that learners with different occupations have dif- 
ferent library use patterns . 

• 99% certainty that learners with different educational back- 
grounds have different library use patterns . ' , . 

• 94% certainty that learners in different age groups have dif- 
^ / ferent librai:y use patterns i 

• 99% certainty that male and female, learners hc^ve different 

library use patterns . ' ' ^ ^ ^ > 

3. Project Characteristics 

- Project characteristics include learning goal, learners area of *3 
interest/ learner^ background in the area of interes,t and changes in the scope 
of^the project as "the learner progresses through a series of meetings^With 
the advisor. * / ' ^* 
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Table 7. Project Library Use Patterns Related 
to Demographic Characteristics 



\ 

M 

«^ 




Library Use 


-4" 




Once or 
More A , 
Month 


Once or 
More Every 
6 Months 


. Once or 
More A 
- Year » 


Less Than 
Once A 
Year 


Never 
• 


Occupation 












• Housewife 


55% 


1 6% 


4% 


7% . 


18% . 


• Bl^ie Collar Worker 


40% 


L\j /o 


V? /o 


6% 


25% 


• Professional 


56% 


' 14% 


8% 


. .5% 


18% 


• Myr •/ Aumm , 


Hi /o 


24% 


12% 


CO/ 


TOO/ 


• Other White Collar 












"Worker 


57% 


17% 


6% 


4% 


1 6% 


A UnpmDloved 


35% 


20% 


4% 


7% 


35% 


• Retired 


49% 


24% 


6% 


12% 


9% 

%f /o 


• student 


56% 


12% 


' 9% 


' 6% ' 


17% ' 


Education 












• Less than 8th 














61% 


18% 








• Some Hiah School 


32% . 


12% 


7% 


7% 


42% 


• Hiah School Grad • 


45% 


20% 


8% 


9% 


189^ 


• Some Colleae 


52% 


19% 


5% 


5% 


19% 


• BA 


■ 63% - 


15.% * 


• 5% 


3% 


14% 


# Graduate Work 


73% 


11% . ^ 


10% • 


3% 


3% 


Age 








• 




• Under 1 8 


44% 


12% 


^ 8% ■ 


8% 


28% 


• 18-24 


40% 


17% . 


9% 


8% • 


,27% 


• 25-34 


51% 


15% 


5% 


5% 


. 24% 


0.35-44 


53% 


20% 


4% 


4% 


19% 


• 45-54 


58% 


20% 


/ 9%^ 


4% 


8% 


• 55-64 


58% 


^ 1S% 


■ 2% . 


10% , ^ 


15% 


• 65+ 


58% 


18% 


; . 6% 


9%, 


9% 


Sex 

• Male 

• Female 


42% 
55% 


19% 
16% 


9% 
5% 


7% 
• 6% 


.23% 
18% 



0 



34 

... 43' 

- er|c ■ 



The distribution of learners on the various learning^oal categories is pre- 
sented in Figure 5 • To gain specificity over previousyanalysis the general goal 
of personal development has-been broken down into Increase Knolwedge and 
Increase 'Skill, The highest percentage of learners have s^|H|ed goals In- 
volving educationaFcredit (34%) followed by goals of increasing knpwledge 
(28%) and changing or advancing/in a vocational area (20%) . 



34% 



28% 



20% 



11% 



6% 



1% 



1 



Educ. Job Increase Increase 
Credit Change Knowledge Skill 



Pleasure 

and 
Recreation 



■ Meet Contribution 
People • to 

Community 



Figure 5 . 'Learning GoaJ Distribut4on 

Different ^ervice emphasis in the individual libraries has led to distributional 
differences in llaming goals. Some major-variations are listed: 

m Baltimore and Woodbridge are emphasizing educational credit and 
have high percentages of learners selecting this goal (57% and 
49%, respectively). 



. , • Atlanta and Salt Lake City have the highe^st percentage of 
learners interested in increasing knowledge (55% arid 44%', 
respectively) . \Additionally, Salt Lake City has only one 
learner with an education credit goal . 

• Portland has the highest percentage of learners interested in 
increasing skill. (23%). 

The distribution of learners on selected areas of interest is shown in 

Figure 6. The two interest categories Selected most frequently by learners 

are Social Science (29%) andjeahnolpgy arid Applied Science (25%) .' In the 

Humanities-related areas the range is from 1% fcr religion to 41% for languages 

In order to achieve a more balanced picture, Pure and Applied 'Sciences were 



• 29% 



5%' 



.2% 



1% 



25% 



11% 



7% 



9% 



6%' 



5% 



i^'^J^'^w-u^^' " \oo' '200, 'soo'"* /4OO' r 500* 'soo' "tOO 800'^ 900 



• Dewey Classification ^ 
Flgy/e 6, Areas of Interest Distribution 
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combined^-and the seven Humanities categories were added together • The re- 
suiting distribution shows: % 

Humanities, 39% \ , - . - ^ 

. ^ Ptare and Apfplied ^iehce; 32% , . . ; - 

/ Social Science, 29.% . • • 
Thes^ three cat^gories are used in all other analyses involving arfea of interest • 

This has been done because of the small number of learnefs selecting a 

/ . 

specific Humaniti'es-srrelated area . . / 
: ' ^ " . ' / 

The next analysis compares the learner's selecjaon of learning goal ^ith , 

his/her selection of an area of interest. This analysis is designed to examine 

the possible relationship between goals and interests . Table 8 presents the 

results. It can be seen from this table that learners selecting educational 

.goals focus in the So6lal Sciences (57%), that learners with job-related goals 

focus in the Pure and Applied Sciences (55%), and that learners with personal * 

development goals of increasing knowledge, Increasing skill and with goals 

of pleasure and recreation select Humanities most frequently (57%, 57%, 80%, 

respectively) . The Xllhi^ Square test pferformed on this relationship showed a - 

99% certainty that leai:^iec^ with different goals pursue different areas of interest 

Table 8. Learning Goal by Area of Interest 



r 


Learning Goal* 


m 
$ 


' .Educational 
:/Credit 


Job 
Change 


Increase 

Knowl*- 

edge 
-4 


,* 

Increase 
- Skill '. 


Pleasure 
and 
Recreation 


Humanities 


20%^ 


. 21% 


. 57%- 


57% 


80% 


Social- Science 


. 57% 

> 


24% 


• 14% 


10%, 




Pure and Applied ' 
. ^Science 


23%.,'" : 


55% 


29% 


' . 33% 


#20% 



*Meet People and Contribute to the Community have been left o^t of this 
analysis dije to the small number of learners in those categoj^ies. 



The learner generally s6lept6 an area of interest in the first meeting 
with an advisor. As the learning project prqgresses, and the learner begins 
to gain Knowledge in the selected area he/she may find it necessary or 
desirable to alter the scope of the project. This may be^particularly true 
for .learners who have little or no background in the area selected; 2A% of ' 
the learners have indicated no background, 72% some background and 4% 
extensive background. Table 9 shows the changes in project scope made 
By IS^ers as they move from one progress meeting to the next. The* 
percentages in this table are based on the. number (^f leamefs participating 
in each progress meeting . Of the 969 projects , 56% required one or more 
progress meetings/ 32% required two or more progress meetings , 20% re- 
quired three or more progress meetings and 12% required, four , or more 
progress meetings. The re3ult? in Table 9'iridi^te that most learners 
making' changes are narrowing , the .scope of their projects . However, the 
number of learners restructuring or modifying 'projects at any one njaeting 
represents 30% or Ipss of the .learners participating in that meeting k 
comparison of the quarterly data analysis on this question has shown that 



Table 


9 . Chajnges in Project Scope 


* 


— fT= 


Brpader 


Narrower 


No Change 


Progress Report 1 


9% 


.21% 


70% 


Progress Report 2 


7% 


1 6% , 


' 77% 


Progress Report 3 * 


1"0% 


14% 


76% 


' Progress Report '4 


6% 


9% 


■ 85%' 



a si'gnifidantly higher percentage of learners Initiating projects in the first 
half„of the year were making scope changes as compared to learners initiating 
projects in the second half of the year. There is no clear explanation for 
this shift. One possibility is that advisors are giving better guidance in the 
initial interview with the learner. Another interpretation, howeyer,^ is that 
new advisors being added to the project do not have the proper training re- , 
qpired to carry out the advisory process; to guide a learner from one stage to 
the next in his/her learning, J'his is an area that needs further exploration. 

The final set of project characteristic analyses involve the examination 
of relationships between learner demographic characteristics, learning goals 



and selected areas of interest. The purpose of these analyses is to determine 

r " 
whether>the learner*^ occupation, education, age, or sex has an influence 

on the selection of project goals and content. Table 10 shows the distri- 

bution of each occupational category across learning goals and content 

areas. The results indicate: 

• • Unemployed and Student learners select? education credit goals 

(47% and 41%^ respectively) and Social Science cpnteBil (41% • 

and 37%, respecti^^ely) more freqently than otheroccupational 

groups . . » 

> *. " * 

• ' Blue (dollar Workers select goals involving vocational change 

or advancement (33%) and content in Pure and Applied Science 
(43%) more frequently than other occupational groups . 

r 

• Retired individuals and Professionals select goals of increasing 
knowledge (38% in both ca'sesNijore frequently than'any other 
group. Retired individuals also ^hpw the highest percentages 
in goals, of skill increase and pleasure and- recreation (21% in 
both case's) and in content areas involving humanities (65%) . 

Chi Square tests of the relationships between occupation and learning goals 

and occupation and content area showed a 99% certainty that qccupatioinal 

groups are distributed differently on both learning goals and content area • 

of interest; ' , - . . ^ 
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Table 10 . Occupation by Learning Goal and Content Area, of Interest 





House- 
wife 


Blue 
Collar 
Worker 


Profes- 
sional 


Mgr./ 
Admin . 


•Other 
White 
Collar 
Worker 


Unem- 
ployed 


' Ret. 


Stu- 
dent 

• 




















Learning Goals 














i 




^jbducation oreait^ 


9QO/ 

/o 


9 Qo/ 
/o 


9 no/ 

oU /o 


Q Q O/ 

O O ^ 




A no/ 




ii C 0/ 

407b 


V 

Tob Ohanap 


17% 


33% 


18% 


19% 


2 7% ' 


1 7% 


' 6% 

Vi /o , 


1 4% 


increase Knowi, 


9QO/ 




Q Q o/ 


9'Q o/ 


9 CO/ 

z o^ 
o 


9 yl O/ 
Z 4% 


O QO/- 
OO ^ 




Increase Skill 


15% 


12% 


9^-% • 


14% 


10% 


9% 


21% 


7% 


. Pleasure and 


















. Recreation 


10% 


6% 


6% 


6% 

> 


6% 


3% 


21% . 


3% 


Content Area of 






- - 












Intere st 




4 














Humanities ^ 


44% 


32% 


44% 


-42% 


38% 


34% 


65% ' 


37% 


Social Science 


25% 


25% 


19% 


18% 


29% 


- 41% 


14% 


37% 


Pure and AppTild 


















Science 


,31% . 


43% 


37% 


40% ^ 


33??^ 


25% 


21% 


25% 



Table 11 presents the distribution of learners at each educational background 



level across learning goals and content areas . The results ot this analysis 
show: 

• Learners with less than eighth grade or some high school educa- 
tion are most frequently interested in goals^ involving educational 
credit (61%; 60%) and in Social Science content (47%; 60%) . 

• Learners with some college show 'a high -degree of interest in edu- 
cational credit goals (38%) and in Humanities content (45%) . 

' • tieamers with BA degrees or with graduate experience %s elect goals 
of increasing knowledge (49%; 47%) an3 Humanities content 
areas (48%* 42%) most frequently . ^ ' . 

' The results of the Chi Square test showed a 99% -certainty thafboth gaals 

and content selection of learners^is related to /educational background levlsl . 

* 



Table iT. EdUcati(^n by Learning Goal and Content Area of vinterest 





<8th' 
Grade 


Some 
<High 
Schdol 


\^ High 
School 
Grac^ate 


Some 
College 




Graduate 
Work 


Learninq Goals 














■ y : 

Educaflipn Credit 


■ 61% 


' 60% 


30% 


38% 


11%^ 


^ 12% 




\> /o 


1 4%: 


■^^ 7ft % 
^ o /o 

. » - 


I %7 /O 


1 

X J /O 


I O /O '1 


' Increase, Knowledge^ 
Increase Skill 


9%. 

ft 

24% 


1 6% 
7% 


' 23% 
- 

9-% 


29"% 

♦ • 
■ 9°/o 


' 49% 
1 6%_ 


•47°/ . 

i 

12%' j 


Please and 
■1^ Recreation 






9Vo . 


5% 


" 5% 


14% ' ! 

i 


Content Area 










* 
• 




Humanities 


37%^ 




41% 


45% 


48% 




• 

Social Sciences ^ 


. 47% 


- 60% 


-20'^o- 




22% 


23%. 


Pure and Applied 
Science . - 


•T6% 


.25% 


' ,39%- 


-30% 


30% 


•3'5% 



The distribution o^learne](;s ;in each ag§ group across goals and content 

ar^s is presented in, Table 12. The major' ffkdings in this tableware as follows: 

m^" • ASr^^9l^43^c|jBfc t|i6; selection of g6als shifts from educational ^ 

' credit ^oYi5a^^slh^^lcn6w'ledge/ski^ and pleasure/recreation:. ^ ^ 
Learni^^rfder 4:4 select cpdit^mo^^ fret^ntly^whild those ov$r 
45 focu^^ increasing l^pov^e.dge * : 

# As age increases interest in -tlie- Hum^m^i^,s while ' * 
° interest in a^cial Science def&^as^sf HfhTf^nities -range is - 

; 25% for lesirthan'18 to 51^% Wk 5^V64?;S'6ciar Scien<Je range , 

' is 40% for 18-24 to 9% for 55-64 . ^' • . • ' \. , 

*The Chi Square tests showed a 99% certainty tha*t a^e groups are distributed 
^differently- oh these two project charact^^i^ics . . - ' * ^ 
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T^ble 12. Age by Learning Goal and Content%*ea of Interest 





<18 


18-24^ 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


'55-64 


65+ 


Learning Goals 
















Education Credit 


38% 


a- 

^ 48% 


' 34% 


35% 


27% ' 


16% 


6% ' 


^ Job Oiange 


21% 


. 17%- . 


21.% 


24% ^ 


2*4% 


13% 


6%" 


Increase' Knowledge 


28^0 


. 25% 


30% 


24% ■ 
•9% ' 


28% 


' 41% 


47%' 


Increase Skilly 


10% 


8% 


12% • 


10% 


4% 


23% 


Pleasure and 
















Recreation 


3% 


2% 


3%. 


8% ' 


10% 


1 6% 


17% 

X / /o 


Content Areas 


• 


• 












Humanities 


25% 


37% 


33%' 


40% . 


"'47% 


5I%- , 


' 46% 


Social Sciences 


33%. 


40% 


- 31"% 


'25% 


20% 


'9% 


^17% . 


Pure and Applied ^ 










33%' . 






Science 

1 


-42% 


23%. 


36% 


35%- ; 


,40%' 


37% 



Tablevl3 presents the distribution of m'ales and* females on learning goals 
and content areas. The results for goals show very little difference in the 
selectiojis made, by each group.. The,3|J:a on content area, however T indicate " 
that malea are most interested in Pure andApplied Sciemc^e (37%). while females 
select Humanities (43%) most frequently. The Chi Square t^'^^'t showed a 98% - 
ceijtainty that males and females select different content areas for their 
learning ^Ptoj^cts •/ O [ * 
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Table 1-3 , ' Sex by Learning Goal and Content Area of Interest 





Male 


Female 


* • 

ijeaminy ooais 






Education Credit 


34% 


35% 


. Job Changfe * ; ^ 


ii% 


19% * . 


Increase Knowledge 


' 30% 


28% 


^ Increase Skill \ ' 


10% 


11% ^ 


Pleasure and Recreation *^ 


5% 


7% 


Content Areas 






Humanities 

A 

Social Science 


^ 33% 


43% 

* 


30% 


' 29% 


' ' Pure and Applied Science 


. . 37% 


29% 
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, 4, Learning Style Characteristics - " ^ 

The characterization oC learning styles involves a description of 

learner preferences for learning methods and locations, for type^of contact * 

with an advisor and for length of tiqie between contacts. This type of informa- 

tion is useful to. the advisor in developing a learning plan and af value to the 

policy^maker irr making decisions concerning the scheduling of advisors ,^the 

provision of space^'for learners and the type of service to emphasize . . ^ 

Figure 7 presents th^ distribution of learners across learning methods, ^ 

It can he seen from this figllire that most of the learners prefer the use of ' 

^ * ' 1 ' * * 

.books in their leamin'g. efforts followed by formal classes. It should be/ 

mentioned, hov/ever, that a s^pjirafe analysis of the last three montljs of 

data collection indicates a slight" shift- awaj^ from books (55%) and into audio- 

visual materials (14%) . A comparison of the individual libraries shows som* ^ 

differences . ^ , -> 
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Wdodbrltige has the lowest peiH::enta^${of4eamers preferring 
bdoks"tb7%) and the highest percentage pret^rlnerforrnal 
clasSBs (42%) . This, may be a function^jDf-tKeL: service 
dmphasis on educational ccedit. . 



Salt ''Lake City has the higher percentage "oMeamers with 
a preference for Siydiovisuals (25.%) . / ' 



/ 



67% 



v/ 



14% 



9% 



7% 



Books 
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Audio- 
Visual 



Informal 
Discussion 



3% 



Programmed 
'Instruction 



Figure 7: ^Learning Method Distribution 

The distribution of learner's on preferred learning location is* shown in 
Figure 8. The" results indicate that most learners prefer to Ifeam St home. 
An examination of the data for the final three months shows a trend away from 
the home with less than half of the learners selecting this Ideation. , Preference 
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for the library was indicated by 27% of the learners during this time period. 

^ A comparison of the individual library distributions shows': 

, • Miami has the highest percentage of leartiers preferring the ^ 
• library (42%) while' Woodbridge has the lowest (8%) . 

• Baltimore has the highest percentage of learners preferring 

the home (79%) . ^ " ^ , . 

^ • Woodbridge-*and 'St . LouiS have the highest percentage of learners 
P^^fen!ilL9-jyi§.^?i§^?r^^^ (36%; 32%)^. 
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Figlire-8; Learning Location DisJtribution ' ^ ' ' 



A further analysis of preferred learning methods and locations wak< coti- 
ducted tQ determine wHether the learner's age or education. Influenced these 



chpices . The results of the analysis for a'ge and method show that learners 
55-64 prefer audiovlsuals fl5%) mqre than other groups and that learners- 
over 65 prefer informal'discussion (19%) more than other groups/ The findings 
for age and location indicate that learners over 65 (48%)' select the library as 
a place to do their learning rhore frequently than learners of other ages . ^ 

The analysis of education Jevel and learning ifiethod shows that educa- 

J 

tional level has little influence in the selection process ; The only point 
of interest is that learners with less than an eighth grade education indicated 
the greatest preference for audiovisuals (22%) . The ma jor^finding with regard 
to education andUeaming location is that as educational level increases the 
home is selected more' frequently , ' ' 

The final set of- learning style characteristic analyses focuses oh the - 

• , 'A » • 

type of contact tf?e learner makes wilH^an advisor, the tirtie .between contacts 
and the length of time to complete a project, Tab^H shbws the type of 
contact used by learners in the initial interview and the first four progress x 
meetings. It can be seen from this table that most* contacts ar.e^ade In Person 
Telephone contacts appear to increase in the first progress meeting and then 
decrea^se for each, subsequent meeting,' • , ^ . 

Table 14. Ty^pe of Contact 





In Person ' 


By Phone^ 


Conrespondence 


Interview 
Progress Report 1 
Progress Report 2 * 
Progress Report 3 
Progress Report 4 


78% 

60% , ^ 
64% - 
7-0% ' ' 
! 8 1 % Jt- 


22% ' 

35% 

30% 

> 

27% 


5% 

6% ' 
3% 

_ r 



i 
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V Table 15 presents the means and^medians f6r number of days between 
visits. In all cases the median is small^r than the mean indicating a 
'greater number of lexers at the lower end of (he range. At the present 
time 39% of the 969 projects have been completed. The median time for 
these completed projects is 20 days, the mean time is^52 days-and the 
rarfge is 0 - 412 days . . • ,^ 



Table Time Between Visits 
(In days) 





Megin 


Median 


Interview - Progress Report 1 


42 days 


1 6 days 


Progress Report 1 - Progress Report 2 


37 days 


20 days 


Progress Re^port 2 - Progress vReport 3 


40 days 


20 days 


Progress RepSrt-3 - Progress Report 4 


21 dsys 


8 days 



B. The Service Profile " ' , ^ * 

' 1 . ' The Services ^ ' . 

AdviscJty-a^id Information Support Services are provided to the learner 
- at each contact with an advisor. Adyisory Services are desigiied to aid the 
Ipamer in developing a plan of study while' Information Support Services in- 
vole the provision of materials, the makins of referrals and the creation ofi> 
study guides to support the implementation of the learning plan, Jt i\s possible 
for a learner to receive more than onfe service of each type at any meeting . 
•table 16 describes the'proyision.of Advisory Services . The'percentage's in 
this table are based onJ:he number of limes ^the serylce was provided divided ♦ 
by the number of learriers participating in the meeting . The result^^ show 
that in the initial interview the program is explained to most of the learners 
(81%), assistance in gbal definition is given to slightly less than half and , 
scQpe.and-plan development help is. given to slightly more than one-third. 
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As the meetings progress the most frequently offered service is plan develop- 
ment. The large increase in this seplce during the third and fourth progress 
meetings is primarily due to activities at the St. Louis Public Library where 
group activities are being offered to independent learners. If St. Louis is 
removed from the analysi%the results show 44% of the learners receiving plan 
assistance in the third progress meeting and 46% receiving this assistance 
in the fourth meeting. The percentage of. learners receivipg no advisory ser- 
vices ranges from 9% in the initial interview to 43% in the second progress 
meeting. 



Table it. Advisory Services: Percentage 
of Learners Receiving Each Service 





Number of 
Learners 


Explain / 
Program/ 


— 

Define 
Goals 


Define 
Scope ^ 


Develop 
Plan 


Interview 


.969. 




48% 


' 37% 


38% 


Progress Report 1 


546 


>0% 


24% 


. 18% 


40% 


Progress Report 2 


307 


5% 


20% 


13% 


40% 


Progress Report 3 


190 


5% 


16% 


12% 


50% 


i^rogress Report 4 


115 


4% - 


14% 


14% 


57% 



The Information Support Services provided to learners' at each meeting 
are presented in Table 17. Here, again, percentages have "been computed 
by dividing the number of services given by the number of learners partici- 
pating fei each meeting. The support service most frequently'offered is 
provision oF'iJiateriar followed by gathering information and making referrals 
outside the lihfary. In general, support services appear to decrease from 
meetin^tb mpeting with the exception of preparing reading lists and' referring- 
leamers to other locations or individuals inside the library. The percentage, 
of learners receiving no support Services ranges from 12% in t?ffe initial 
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interview to 18% In the fourth progress meeting. A comparison of individual 
library service distributions showg: 

• St. Louis has the* highest percentage of learners receiving re- 
ferrals inside the library. In the.initial interview 47% of their 

♦ learners receive this service. AdditionaJJy, St. ibuis hasjthe--' 

highest percentage of learners receiving resource Jists'Trom the 
second prog^^s Meeting to the fourth, progress meeting^ 

• Miami has the highes.tlpercehtage of leano/^rs being referred 
outside the library in the initial interview (44%) . ' 

• Denver has the highest percentage pf learners re'ceiying study 
guides in the initial interview (17%) . 

the high percentage'of resource lists and inside referrals provided by St. Louis 

is as^sociated with their group activities. If St. Louis is removed from the 

analysis for progress reports two through four\he results show that resource 

lists are provided to 4% of the learners in the second progl:'ess meeting an^ 

3% of the learners in both the third and fourth progress meetings while inside ' 

referral is given to 5% in'tf^e second progress meeting, 3% in the third progress 

meeting and 8% in the fourth progress meeting. * . ^ 

Table 17. Information Support Services: 
..Percentage of Learners Receiving Each Service . 







No. of 
Learners 


Provide 
Mat., 


Refer 


Refer 


Gather^ 


Provide 


Provide 






.Out- 
side 


In- ' 
side 


Inform- 
ation 


gtudy 
, Guide 


Resource 
List 


Interview 




969'' / 


^ 69% 


22°/o 


14% 


34% • 


8% 


8% 


Prog *. Rpt . 


■1 


546 


58% 


15% 


11% 


.2-7% . 


6% 


10% . 


Prog . Rpt . 


2 


307.- 


49% ■ 


11% 


13% 


♦ 2 6% , 


5% 


ll*/d 


Prog. Rpt. 


3 


•190 


44% 


7,% 


16% 


• 30% 


5% 




Prog. Rpt. 


4 




4-1% ' 


7% 


2 6% 


29% 


* 4% 


23% 



fir 
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2 .^'^bervice Evaluation * . ^ \ . • ^ , 

Both learners and advisbr:s'have provided service evaluations on 
specific materials, on the .general usefulness of the advisor-learner relations- 
ship and on the overall value of- the Information Support Services . Specific 
evaluations of materials are given throughout the learning project while general 
evaluations occur when*a project reaches completion. 

^ Table 18 shows advisor, evaluations of specific material avai\ability . 
Materials are divided into three classes: Print Media, Visual Media, Audio^ 
Media, and most of the material falls into the Print Media class (97%)^. The 
results indicate that a high percentage of material in each class-was foi^d 
to be available . v . " 



Table 18. Availability of Specific Materials ' 





^ No. of 
Materials 


.< 

Available . 


° Not 
Avaiiable 


Not In 
Collection 


Print Media 


2284 


■ 87% 


10%* 


• 4% ■ 


Visual Media 


■' 53 . 


100% 






' Audio Media 


33 • 


91% 


9% 


f 

V — 













Table 19 display's tHe^ learners* evaluations of specific materials . The 
percentages in this table are based on the. number of materials tha? have 
been evaluated% The percentage of unevaluated materials is 26% for Print ^ 
"T Media, 17% for Visual Media, 6?^or Audio Medi,a and 25% for Study Aids . . 
It can be seen from Table 15, that learners found mo^t of the materials useful 
in supporting their ^project efforts: the range is 73% for Visuals to 97% for 

Audio ^materials . The low percentage appropriate fox^Vi^ual Media is a result 

I " » ^ ^ ' \ 

of evaluations from one library;^ all other libraries received evaluations of 

\^ 

100% useful for this media category. 
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Table 19^' Usefulness of Specific Materials 





^ . No. of 

Materials - 
^Evaluated 


Appropjriate 


Not 
Appropriate 


« 

>rint Media 


1699 


. 84% 


1 6% 


Visual Media ^ 


•44 ' 


73% 


' 27% 


Audio Medi§ 


31 


97% • 


3% 


Study Al(is 


91 


^ 92% 


8% 











Learner and advisor evaluations of completed projects are shown in 
Table 20, These evaluations are presented in three general areas: Learner- 
Advisor Relationship, Inforijiation Support, and Overall Satisfaction. The 
specifit oategoriei under Learner-Advisor Relationship examine issues of 
leamer.and advisor comfort^, ease of communications/ the availabili'ty of 
the advisot* whe*n needed' by' the learner and-the effectiveness of assistance 

i ^ ■ 

given by the advisor in projbct plan development. Categories included in 
the Information Support area; concern questions o^^the adequacy of lilDrary . 
hours and facilities, th$ availability and usefulness of selected^materials . 
and the effectivenes^s of study guide s'^^d ^referrals . Overall Satisfaction 
relates to' the general feelings of learners and advisors concerning the useful- 
ness of alL services in meeting the needs of tffe lesirner. Both learners and 
advisor^were asked to rate completed projects on each of these questions * 
using a five point scale. Th^points on the scale were, labeled "Always" , 
"Often", "Sometime", "Seldom" and "Neyer". For purposes of analysis 
^"Always'^ and "Often" were combined as Satisfactory, ," Sometimes" was con- 
sidered as Uncertain hnd "Seldom" and "Never" were combined as.Unsatis- 
fac;tDry. The table shows that learners are more positive than advisors in all 
evaluation categories. A comparison of advisor evaluation's for the first and 
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Table 20 


\ Learner and Advi^ox^Evaluatlons 




* 


Satisfactory 


Uncertain 


Unsatisfactory 






Learner-Advisor 












Relationship v 












• • Advisor Available 












^ ' - Learner 


• , 9,3% 


5% 


2% 




• 


- Advisor 


90% 


8% 


. 2% 






• Comfort 










> 


- Learner 

- Advisor ' 

' • Communications 


y 0 /o 
. 86% 


6 To 

12% 


0 O/ 

2% 






- Learner 


92% 


7%- 


1% 




t 


- Advisor 


84% 


14% 


2% 






• P^an'Help 




* 


v.* 






Learner 


86% 


10% 


4% 






- Advisor 


67% 


24% . * 


9% 


s 




< Information Support 






1 

• 




• Library Hours 












- Learner 
• Library Jacilities 


95% 


4% 


1% 

* 






-"Leam'er ' 


' ' ■90% 


' ' 8% 


2%' ' 






• Materials Available 












Learner 


770/ 


1 I/O 


5% 






- Advisor . ' 


67% 


24%' 


9% • 






• # Materials Useful 


1 










- Learner 


00/0 * 




AO/ X 
H /o 






- Advisor 


67% 


11% 


^ 6% 
/ 

4% ■ * \ 

T /O 4 




1 


Study Guide Useful 










" - Learner 


88% 


u /o 






- Advisor • 


71% ' 


25% 


4% .'^ ,^ 






• Referral Useful 


88% 








i 


- Learner * 


8% , 


4%^ 




< « 


[ - Advisor 


74% 


15% 


11% 






Overall Satisfaction 






— ^ 






-Learner 


91% 


6% 


3% 






- Adviscgr 
• 


63% 


• 21% 


16% 




1 


Note: Percentages based 


on "19 6 learners' and 379 advisors 


. Study guides 






evaluated by 100. learners and 130 advisors; referrals evaluated by 76 




learners and 108 advisors. 
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second six-month periods , however, shows advisors becoming more satisfied 
in every area . * Learners appear to'be most satisfied with the comfort of the 
learner-advisor working relationship (95%) and^least satisfied With material 
availability (77%) while advisors show most satisfaction with their avail- ^ 
.ability to the learner (90%) and are least satisfied with learnin*^ plan develof)- 
ment (67%), material availability (67%) and material usefulness (67%) . On 
the question of pverall satisfaction, 91% of the learners gave positive ratings 
as compare^ to 63% of the advisors . S * 

Learners completing projects were also asked if they would use the 
service again and if they would recommend it to a friend. ,The results sliow 
that- 92% would use the service again and that 98% would recommend it to 
a friend . ' ^ 

The satisfaction' levels of both learners and advisors shows the service 
is perceived as useful. The finding that advisors are becoming more positive 
may indicate an jlncrease in both competence and confidence in helping the 
learner meet his/her l.eaming needs effectively T . ' 

C. The Institutional Profile ^ ' • ^ 

The purpose of the Institutional Profile is to provide data to policy 
makers on personrrel ttme and co^t and on material C6st . At tHe present time 
the only item included in this profile is the advfsor time involved in conducting 
an interview. There are plans to expand this profile in the future. 

Table 21 shows the mean_§^-aiid^medians of advisor time s^ent,in each r 
meeting with the learner. It can be seen that both the heans and the medians 
decrease after the Initial interview. The longest tlme^associated with con- 
ducting an interview was three hours * , ' 



\ 
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Table 21 . Time to' Complete An Interview ^ 
•(In Minutes) 





Mean 


Medial? 


, Interview ^ 


33 . 


25 


Progress Report 1 


16 


10 ^' , 


Progress Report 2 * 


16 ' 


12 . 


Progress Report 3 ^ 


16 


12 


Progress Report 4 




15 . - 

' * 1. - 



D. The Communications Profile . . ^ ' ' 

The purpose of the Communications Profile is to assess the relative ef- 

fectiveness\ of a variety of media in attracting learners to^the service. 'This 

prome contains nine sources of publicity: two inside the library and seven* 

outside thelibrary . The two sources" inside the library tire the librarian and 

library displays including posters anc} brochures. Three of the sources used 

outside the, library are the mass:. communication media of radio ; television 

and newspapers -5 The promotional efforts on radio and television involved 

! > " ^ ' 

short commercials^fof the service designed 'by the^ National Office and inter- 

views with librajy staff participating In the project. Promotions in the news- 

papers wer^generally based on discussions with staff and de'scribed the 

kinds of learners agid learning projects associated with the advisory service . 

Other outside library , publicity sources include* Community Displays, Com- 

munity OuVeach, Word of Mouth and Another Agenqy. Community Displays 

consisted of bus cards, posters, brochures and billboards while Community' 

Outreach involved lectures to community groups . Publicity from Another 

Agency was usually in the form of a referral from a. local educational ^stitution 

Presenting the aggregate results for the Communication Profile <^oes not 

provide a clear picture of the relative effectiveness of the yarious media. 
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*' - * I ' 

.• Problems arise because^each library cpij.ducted an individualized publicity 
compaign: some libraries did not ihake use, of radio and television while 

' others did .not use community displays . Additionally, it has bee^h difficult 
to obtain information on the frequency of occurrence of radio and television . 
coverage. Therefore^ a television station in ond area%n)ay have presented - 
• a commercial five or six times more often -than a television station in another' 
^ar^a' . i^s'a result of these problems, -communications "Efforts can be more 
effectively evaluated' on a4ibrary-by-librc[r.y basis . However, some general 

• statements are possible based on aggregate data. First, 43% of the learners 
across all libraries ar,e being attracted by in-library publicity efforts. 
Portland attracted the smallest percentage of learners inside the library 
(29%) while Atlanta attracted the highest ^erdlntage (53%) . Second, a com- 
parison 'of ^a*ss media effectiveness based on libparies that used all three 
media shows newspapers to be twice as effective bs tfelevisioo and three' 

' times 9S effective as radio im attracting learners to the service. Exajnination 

. 'of the Community Display data shows bus cards to be'the most effective 
means for riiaking potential learners aware of the*service. The two libraries 
that used bus cards. attracted 19% and '20% of their learners through this 
means; other efforts, such as billboards attracted less than l%*of the learners 

^ An analysis of promotional media by learner ^demographic characteristics 
shows the following reldtfonships: 

• In-liferary pfromotionS are most effective for housewives (50%) 
^nd' individuals with some graduate wc^i-k (54%) . 

• Newspapers attract retired individuals ;(27%) , .individuals who 
^ are higli school graduates (20%), individuals ^betwefen 45 atid 

54* (23%) and females (19%) . . . . ^ 

• Word of Mouth is relatively more Q#fective in attracting- students 
- ^ . (20%) , individuals with less than a high school: education (17%) ' 

" f»i and individuals between 25 and 34 (16%) * . " • 

« "Another-Agency is J-elatively more effective for unemployed in- 

' dividuals (22%) and for males (16%). • ' 
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The Learner Profile describes the demographic characteristics of the v 

leajners and relates these characteristics to project choices and preferred 

learning styles / The demographic description $6^ the aggregate^hows thdt. 

there are more females than males, that the occupational categories wil:h 

the' highest percentage of learners ate Housewifd^and Other White Collar 

Worker, that most learners are between 18 and 44 and that most Have Wt least 

a high school Education. Analysis at the individual library level shows 

distributional differences on all of these characteristics. These differences , 

may be due! to differences in population characteristics/, differences in . 

service target groups, or differences in promotional effojt. Data on the re- 

lationships between these demographic characteristics ^^nd project choices 

and lemming styles suggest the following key findings:^" 

\# Learners with different occlipations select different learning 
. ijodis and areas of interest. 

• Learners with different educational background Select different 
learning goals and areas of interest . Educational background, ^ 
however, does not influence th^ selection of a learning method.' 

• Learners from different age groups select cUffer^nt learning 
goals and' areas* of interest . Age also influence^s^the choicest 
learning method and learning location . -^-^ ^ j ^ 

• Males and females have similar learning goals blit select d|f- 
ferent**areas of interest. 

The specifics of these relationships, which are found in Tables 10 through 

13, should provide guidance to advisors in working withyiew learners , Another 

important finding, is that most learner contacts are in person. This hi^ ^ 

implications for facilities where learners and advisors qan meet copifortably . 

The Service Profile describes services provided and the evaluation of * 

those service^ by learners and advisors-. The results show that bqth advisory 

and information support services are being provided to learners from the 

initial interview, through the fourth progress meeting. Learner^, have indicated 



a high degree of satisfaction with all advisory services^ and most information 
supportrservices*. The lowest degree of learner satisfaction was with Material 
Availability .(77%) . Advisor evaluations were generally positive but tended 
10 show. less satisfaction tl|an learners. Data from the Service Profil^have 
' significant policy implications which will be discussed in the next chapter. 

The Institutional Profile describes only the time required to complete 
an intervie,w. The resAjlts shSw' a median of 25 Ininutes for the initial inter- 
view and medians'of 12-15 mijiutes for subsequent progress meetings. 

The Communications^ PfoiUe was established to assess the effectiveness 
of promotional media in attracting learners to the services . On the aggregate 
level it appears that outside library s"Ources attract slightly more learners 
than in-library sources. Of the otitside media, newspapers are the most 
effective. The analysis of promotional media by demographic characteristics 
shows that media are differentially effective for different gVoups of learners . 
These data should be studied in detail "at the individual library level as an 
aid in determining future prqmotiohal efforts . 



IV . POLICY CONSIDERATIONS - 

In general; the4nfluence of research on basic library policy has been, 
minimal; particularly in it^ application-to questions of service. T^e Learners 
Advisory Service; from its origin; placed high priority on the development of 
an internal accountability system (Pro^ran^^nning Brid Evaluation) through 
which t^ie connections "^^ween s ervic^f^e search ; and policy would be ex- 
plored. One reTutt of this focus was'^the creation of two key management 
groups: the Research Study Group' and the Policy Study Group « The Research 
Study Group, composed of one representative from each participating library, 
was responsible for data collection and the development of policy recom- 
menda-tions from these data The Policy Study Group ; composed of the nine. 
liferary directors; wa;^ responsible ^for making .policy decision's based data 
amd recommendations supplied by the Research StySy Group. ^ ^ 

This section of the report d>scusses the general frame^rk within which ^ 

the nine libraries examined policy questions/issues arising out of their^ 
^ % • ^ ' 

shared and individualized systems . The tr^sla'tion of research info policy 

if ' ^ *■ 

is^ a difficult task. It requires tha^ the research be^specifically qlirect'ed 
towards policy issues ; it requires .that decision makers have experience in 
the use of research results and it requires that comparable data be available 
..on other aspects ^f tHe operati<?ns so that judgments invol^ing^tbe allocation 
of resources can be made. In the present situation;^the libraries 4£®,iciced ' 
with ^s^t^e problems in all these areas . First, not all important questions 



wer^, asked in the beginning; spme questions evolved as experience was 
gained with the service. A(Witionally ; in certain cas^s needed information 

j * ' . ' ^ . ! ^ 

wa^ not collected because it was difficult^^b obtain . Somje examples are the 
freqiiency pf'use of various pfomotional materials or the time allocatioi) of 
advisors to specific service tasks . Second; librarians have limited experience 
in interpreting reaearch result^s for management purposes. '"Third; in mjost 



libraries there are no comparable data describing othar services (e.g., reference, 

***** 

children's services, etc) . This lack of data makes it impossible to say ^ 

" - * 

that the Learners Advisory Service is of more v^lue and; therefore, should 
be given a larger proportion of the -libraries' resources^than another service. 
The problem is compounded by the fact that the measure of success of one 
service may not be the same as the measure of success for another service. 
Different criteria must be established for each service, based on the nature 
and purpose of that service/ 

Given the above' constraints there are still several questions that can 

• * 

be addressed.by Ihe common data collection and evaluation system which 
relate to policy issues , Members of the Research and Policy Study- gr.ouaps 
identified three impt^rtant policy questions arising from the data system. 
These questions are: - ^ *® 

• Is the service itself, on the natipnal and local levels, viai)le in 
its present form? ^ . * . - ' 

• Is the cost of the service justifiable, given the level of demand? 

• Is the data cx>llection sy^stem at the individual library level pro- 
vidlTig sufficient Information about the library > the service and 
the learners to'^ake policy decisions , given the relatively 

' numl^ex of cases. , • ,, ■ . 

' « 

Servicfe FeasiMllty 

.There are several specific questions which relate to services feasibility. 
'■ ■>. ' ^* . ' ' ^ 

These include: Are learners and advisors satisfied? Is 'information support 

available and sufficient? Is staff response sufficient? and Are library faciliti^ 

addqua.te? - - < - ^ ^ ^ 

1 . Learner and Advi^r Satisfaction v • ^ * - 

' ^ Mo«t learners appear to be satisfied with tfte service they have 

received: have indicated overall satisfaction^ 92% would use ^e service 

' again,, andV8% would recommend the service to a friend. Their evaluations . 



of the learner-advisor relationship range from 95% satisfaction with the 
comfort of the working relationship to 86% satisfaction with assistance in 
learning plan development . ' . ^ 

■ The results for advisors show 6*3% indicating overall satisfaction and - 
67% feeling satisfied with asjsistance given in learning plan development. 
Most satisfaction- appears to be with their availability to the learner (90%) 
and the comfort* of the working relationship (86%) . The low levels of overall 
satisfaction and satisfaction with plan development assistance may suggest 
that advisors feel unprepa^-ed and that more training is^re^iuired . Another 
possibility is that advisors had high expectations concerning serviqe'delivery 
which are not Ifeing re^alized. This question should constitute artarea ^^**^N^ 
concern for policy makers . ' " 

2. Information Support Availability and Usefulness 

The data do not present a clear pattern for any easy response to 
this question. Increasingly, leamerjs are noting difficulties in obtaining 
materials needed to complete their projects, although the majority remain 
generally satisfied. Advisors continue to be unhappy with the general use- — 
fulness of materials available, and hav^. pointed out serious gaps Im the 
library's holdings . ^ \ 

The information supplied through the Program Planning and Evaluation sys- 
tem indicates that each library should undertake*a detailed analysis of the 
information support and advisory services system in the following two-^eas: 
study-guides/reading lists, and referrals (both inside and outside of the 
library). There is a discrepancy of some magnitude between the perceptions of 
learners and advisors in these two areas. The comparison between the aggre- 
gate and quarterly data, reveals an increased reluctance on the part of •advisors 
to^refer learners outside the library, to tap community support resources. An 
important policy consideration for the library decision makers rests with the 
issue of th^e public library a4 a central cQfnmunity or "outreach" agency, 

r i 
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The implications of this question are important, as they affect all aspects' 
of the library operation, particularly in the areas of recruitment, training 
and professional development. 

3 . Staff Response 

The data show that- advisors are providing both advisory and inform- 
ation support services to most learners throughout the duration of their 
projects. In the fourth progress meeting 70% of the learners are still receiving 
advisory services, prioiarily in the form of plan development assistance, and 
82,% are stiU'receiving information support services. These-data have been 
^relatively constant from one quarter to the next. It is possible that services 
could be improved, particularly in the area of learning plan development. 
Both learners and advisors indicate the least satisfaction with this advisory 
service. Additional training in the skills and knowledges associated 
with the task of plan development might be considered by policy makers. 

Some changes in the nature of service have been noted in the area of 
modifying or redefining project scope as tHe learner progresses through a 
series of meetings with the advisor. In the first quarter, 70% of the learners 
were making changes in the scope of their initial project plan while in 
the fourth quarter only 30% of the learners were making such changes. There 
are two pos.sjble interpretations of this finding. First, advisors are getting 
better at the task of assisting leamersr in the definition of project scope in 
the first interview; that is, in immediately helping the learner to define a 
manageable learning project. The second explanation>is that advi5ors are 
not providing needed guidance throughout the learning project. This, inter- 
pretation suggests that advisors are slowly moving away from the adyisory 
service concept back to a position of business as usual, ff this second 
intetpretation is correct then questions arise as to hoy^ to create more positive 
service attitudes in the advisors . These questions relate to such policy 
issues as the need for personnel incentive programs ^vhich offer rewards for 




services well performed and which negatively re-enforce performances and 
attitudes Judged less than professional. 

4. Facilities n 



The data demonstrate that library facilities are adequate for the 
pn^vision of the Learners Advisory Service. Learner evaluations of library 
facilities and hours shOw a satisfaction level of 90% and SjS(>, respectively. 
Additionally, the findings for preferred learning location jlwicate that only 
2Z% of the learners prefer to do theif learning in the library. ^ 



B, Service Demand and Cost ; - ' . 

V ' Over a twelve month period a large number of adults have made inquiries 

regarding Advisory Services . Of these many adults, only 934 have rilet the 

definition of an independent learner. This represents an average of 104 learners 

per library; the actual range is/65 to 1^1 . The question being addressed by the 

'Policy Study Group is whether this is a sufficient level of response to, justify r 

' continuing the service. There are two factors to be considered in addressing - 

this question. First, each library must specify a target demand Ipvel that^ 

demonstrates service success from the standpoint of the number of learners. 

Without this target it is impossible to determine if the demaig^ level is* suf- , 

ficient. All participating libraries established*targets of this type during the 

service .testing phase; some of the targets were^et, others were not. ' In 

situations where targets were not reached (decisions were 'made that targets 

were imreSlistic and should be altered. This^ experience led to many of the . 

" ^libraries' taking a "wait and see" attitude di/ring service implementation^. The 

result halsr-been a lack of criteria for measuring success in terms of numbers . 
# * 

A second factor to be considered is that none of the libraries have 
' developed or executed full-scale promotional campaigns. Unt;ii such an effort 
/ is initiated, it is unfair to judge the sufficiency of the demand for service. 
- Each library has promot\sd thQ service, but these efforts have not been sus- 
tained. This is s\4pported j^y two findings. The fact? that sources inside the 

» ^ 
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libraries have been responsible for attracting 43% of the learners suggests 
that outside communications were. not effective 4n reaching a large number of 
learners. Additionally, the percentage of hew and light project library 
users attracted to the service has decreasedfrom^SSX in the first quarter to 
25%' in the fourth quarter indicating that outside library communications were 
becoming less effective over time. An important policy question is whether 
the library should devote the needed resources to a fuU-sclae publicity 
effort in order to determine the real service demand -level in the community. 

• Although there are no aggregated- data ^op" service cost, some of the 
particijDating libraxies are keeping records of ^advisor time. These time 
records^can be translated into an estimate of personnel cost associated with 
"serving one independent learner.. However, since the service is still in 
an experimental phase,, these data should not be used to make hard decisions 
While experimeintation is in progress, procedures are being altered and^ 
personnel must learn these procedures. Time records of these activities 
may not reflect the efficiency that is' achieved once procedures are set. 
An additional problem of usj^g cost and demand information for advisory 
service in paking policy decisions about the future of the service is tfeie 
lack of comparable data on other library services- These data are necessary 
to insure the most effective allocation of personnel across all library 
servioes . • ' ' 

C. Data System Effectiveness At tke Individual Library Level 

The data system provides a framework for obtaining -information to be 

used by the libraries in opetating the service'and in making decisions about 

" ^ J 

the nature of the service in the future. At the present time, some of the 

libraries do not have a sufficient number of learners to make effective use 

of all aspects of the data system. The system is useful with small numbers 
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of learners for single variable analysis such as age, sex, learning goal and 
learning fnethod . Problems arise for the analyses which are designed to 
examine relationships between demographic characteristics &nd project 
characteristics or between demogr&phic characteristics and promotional media 
effectiveness. These analyses divide the learnfers into a large number of 
groups; in rases where few learners are involved there may be several groups 
containing only one or two learners. However, as the libraries attract more 
learners dnd provide more service these analyses. will take on greate/r meaning. 
The data system should not be considered only as a means for describing the 
past but as- a tool for characterizing the future, 

D. Conclusion 

The general framework for this discussion is intend'o^d as a^ starting point 
in addressing policy issues . The library policy makers, once they are 
satisfied with the general context, must move toward the level of detail, 
which will enable them to arrive at specific courses of -action.. This may re- 
quire the use of supplementary Information sources outside the common data 
collection system. 

The following illustrations, which come from the indivldualizedVeports 
the Research Study Group, are indicative of how far the nine public libraries 
have moved from' b.asic research to policy-astion cor^iderations . They fall 
into one*of three areas which collectively must interlock on an^j serious 
policy consideration - questions, recommendations and actions. 

• Questions: ^ ^ ^ * . 

- What .procedures are ilmiting th§ involvement of staff in the • 
delivery of this service? .(Tulsa) 

' - 'Is an acquisitions policy or organizational procedure inhilpiting 
the development of* the service? (Tulsa) ^ 

- ^Is the Learners Advisory Service, iti actuality, more im- 
portant to the library to improve the overall performance 
of the librarians in traditional Hbrary functions? (Tulsa) 

• . 65 



- Might .we not experiment with more continuous efforts outside 
thre library and reach more new users? (Enoch Pratt) 

- Should piiljlicity be prioritized in order to get more or different 
types 6i learners or different content areas of interest into 
tHe prograffi? (Salt Lake City) 



• Recommendations: 



- As 12% of our leclirners prefer AV materials' we are thinking 
about the possibility of allocatfng 12% of our book bttrlget 
to satisfy that expressg^ need* (St, Louis) 

A People-to-People Index should be created, (Miami-Dade) 

# Actions: ^ . 

Several other services will be meastiired and evaluated using-' 
the processes learned through the project/. (Woodbrldge) • 

r The Learners Advisory Service will be o^ered only tf^those 
library agencies who volunteer to participate. (Atlanta) 

- We tapped inter-library loan within the State and found 
several human resources we were unaware of. (Portland) 

These illustrative questions, recommendations and actions are intended 

only to rBflect the ways in which the data system has been used:in the policy 

area;, they do not begin to penetrate the wealth and range of policy activities 

J* 

undertaken by the nine .libraries . * ' . 
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V. DISSEMINATION OF THE INNOyATION ■ 

' The changes sought through project dissemination activities are basic 
to public librar^y policy and are not easily brought about tj?rough the distribution 
of reports and the writing of journal and popular magazine articles . These 
activities have been carried out and continue into the present time. The 
project"^ however, was a^lso seeking changes of long duration that would 
.persist beyond the nine demonstration sites engaged in the present effort. 
The dissemination of the innovation, the Learners Advisory Service, for bring- 
ing about planned change in the current, practices of public library service 
to adult independent learners required the application of av^onscious and 
deliberate strategy of dissemination and the creation of .a structure that 
would persist ov^ time for guidinq and implementing this strategy. 

There are several factors concerning public libraries that must be con- 
sidered in developing such a strategy. First, the present allocation^ of funds 
to the various interests anS departments, within a public library often con- 
flicts with \he alternative uses of these existing resources for a new general 
service that goes across all these interests and departments . Second, th6 
Learners Advisory Service has generated ^additional threats to the'tnorale of 
professionals who are comfortable with existing practices and a segmented 
departmentalized .approach to service and clients . Third, the manner in 
which planning and evaluation is presently carried out typically does not 
provide an avenue for introducing innovations . Current library practices focus 
on, acquiring , organizing and preserving collections of materials, practices 
that are rarely appropriately evaluated . Models to^ "Effect changes in the 
delivery of a responsive service to the individual are ffequently hampered by 
a preoccupation with this function of warehousing and the provision of a mass 
service through brief reference interviews characteristic of the main ot? central 
Ubr.ary of large systems. Fourth,, organizational problems in the public 
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library'identify communications difficulties and role conflicts at points of 
exchange . The question of who talks to whom in disseminating the innovation 
and the roles that are assumed in the exchange demand a more dirfect approach 
ttet goes beyond merely providing information on the achievements of a given 
project^ '* « 

A> Short Range Dissemination Activities 

One of' the most novel and important results of the National Project was 

the development of a model and sjtrategy for disseminating the Learners 

Advisory Service. To meet the immediate need for interested public librarians 

to learn ifiore about the service, the National .Office d&cided to conduct a 

series of 24 one-day seminars across the country. The purposes of these^, 

♦ 

seminars were: . > • ^' 

. • To provide decision makers in small and medjium- sized libraries 
• the opportunity to consider the possibility of a Learners Adv.isory' 
Service in their own librarijss.> 

• . To review development of the national effort in Learners Advisory 
^ Service implementation. ' " 

• To present a description of the service for the small or medium- 
sized ^library, including provision for needs assessment/ pro- 
gram planning and evaluation, and training. - , 

• Tp provide basic understanding of the components of a Learners 
Advisory Service, 

Small and medium-sized libraries were selected as tife target because they 
represent ajdarge proportion of the libraries in the country. The steps followed 
in the develot)ment and implementation of the seminars Is pictured ^Tahle 22 . 
The first major task was the development of criteria ipx the dissemiWtion 
model. Criteria were based on characterizations bf small and medium-sized' 
libraVies and on a comparison of th^se characterizations with branch libraries, 
providing a Learners Advisory Service. The second task was the const^;:uction 
of a dissemination model based on the identified criteria . The third- task 
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Involved the implementatjiOn of the dissemination model, through the conduct 


■a. 

/ 




Of .seminars and the Qvaluatiori of these seminars by participants and by 


I 




resource faculty* . 

• ' ? 




• 




Table 22 . Seminar Development and Implementation Activities 






v' 

Task' 


^ Step^ 
• * 


• 




Develop Criteria for 

a Mpdel of Dissemination . 


m Characterize small and medium-sized 
libraries. 






■ f- , 


• Identify similarities between small and 
medium-sized libraries and branch ^ 
Jioraries proviainy a L«earners Muvibory 
Service . 

• Develop criteria for clis semination model 


— 




Construct Dissemination 
Model 


• Review and approval of model ^ijeria 
by National Office and members of 
Research Study Group • 

• Construct dissemination model. from 
selected criteria . . » 


- 


¥ 




• Review and approval of model by Policy 
Study Group ^ 


/ 




Implement Dlsjpmlnation 
^ Mod6l 

* V 


• Appoint National Resouri^e Faculty. 

Select pifblic libraries to expand ser- 
vice • . \ ' * 

. 'm Schedule visits to*selected libraries 
. and conduct seminars . 

Evaluate model and general disfsemlna- 
tion effort?. . * " 
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1 . Planning and Conduct of Seminars 

The seminar teams /Resource Faculty) were selected from five of'Mhe f 
project libraries. Each team was composed of two individuals. Following 
extensive consultation, the decision wa's made to divide the country into/ 
five regions, whenever possible, the regions were drawn around the locations 
of the seminar teams. The state was used as the r^atural geographidal unit 
^m which the participants would-be invited . 

It was decided, with some local exceptions / to seek the assistance of 
the state library agencies in setting-up the seminars. Each state agencj^was 
asked to express interest in co-sponsoring the seminar, to provide a list of 
individuals who should be invitea\to t}^ seminar, and tcsuggest a local 
host sponsor. Once agreement was reached the state library agencies, local 
host sponsors and participants were sent a Fact Sheet which' provided basic 
information on the seminar. Thi§ fact' sheet described the national project, 
discussed the function pf the seminars and presented details on administration 
and coordination. T|ie overall" response from both state library agencies and^ ' 
local host sponsors was exceptional. Clearly^, without their cooperation 
the su9cess of the seminars would not have been possible. 

Eacl^participant was asked to supply to the seminar leaders, in advance, • 
the basic information on both their library and^commu'nity . The prima/y purpose 
fdr requesting' such information was to pjrovide] the* sejninar .leaders with suf- 
ficient knowledge of thgir audience to allow fopneeded adjustments in the_ 
seminar approach . This information, was centcally compiled ^y the National 
Office in order that an aggregate profile of 524 library descriptions would jse 
available . - For the most part, the aggregate library profile shows that the 
primary target group of the seminar was reached, with the majority-,of partic- 
ipants coming from small or medium-sized public libraries , Some encoure(ging 



reasons given for attending the seminar were: interest in new forms of service 

(60%) and a desire to increase adult use of the public library (62%) . 

A Participant's Workbook was preparfed'by the- seminar teams and made . 

available to the participants at the seminars. This workbook included the 

basid components of Advisory and Information Support service along with a 

case study designed to boAised during the course of the one-day seminar. 

In addition I a one-page statement of the goals and objectives of the seminar 

« 

was presented. Each seminar was preceded by a 45~minute slide and tape 
presentation which provided an overview of the three-year national effort. 
The content of the seminar included both program planning and evaluation 
.procedures for service design and the^operation and effectiveness of the 
'Learners Adyisory Service for assisting, adult independent' learners . 

2 . Seminar Evaluations by Participants ' v ^ , , ' 

At the conclusion of th-e seminar each participant was requested to 
•complete a questionnaire assessing both the content^and format used to 
describe the Learners Advisory Service; 468 responses were received. 
Complete dafa were not obtained due to the fact that many participants 
did not answer or understand%ll of the gnestiohs and otriers left the s^inar 
prior to completion ^ * c ; ' ^ ^. , 

The overall relnlts of the questionnaire y^ere positive and encouraging; 
they confifm the belief that thefe Is extensive interest in learning more 
about the Learners Advisory Service. The favorA^le assess^pents demonstrated 
that practicing librarians, Vho are weUrprepared, can effectively and skill- 
fully conduct all-day seminars on extremely complex subject matter before 
peer groups . * ^ • - ^ . ^ 

Specifically, 90% of all the participants indicatedjiiirrthey received a 
basic understanding of the Learners Advisory'S^rvice and 8*6% believed that 
the interactions and roles of the advisor, learner and learning project were 
made clear .,throu^fche seminar. Wi^h regard to the design^and mechanics of ( 
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the Information support sewice^fAy of. the participants Indicated that 
they had obtained a clear understanding^ Thi^^^was the smallest positive 
response in the evaluation ^nd suggests that more attention 'should be devoted 
to^discussing these jservices . ' 

In response tq a djuestion on training, 77% of the participants said that 
.they, could foresee areas in which staff would need training in order to^ de- 
velop a Learners Advisory Service. Given the many responses to the Learners^ 
Advisory Service conpept during the early stages of the National Projegt that 
librarians were already providing this service, the 77% response, perhaps 
more than any other, suggests that the objectives of the seminar were 
essentially reached . 

Only 25% of the participants felt it was definitely feasible to establish 
a Le^rkers Advisory Service in their library, while 62% iijdicated that more 
time was needed to consider the questions. Just five percent responded *'no" 
to the question of feasibility. It took the nin^ public libraries^early three 
years to impl^mefit the Learners Advisory Service, confeequently, the, response 
on feasibility was very encouraging for it reflects the balanced and realistic 
approach taken by the seminar leaders . 

3 . Summary . ^ . 

We know^Qljf no parallel situation in the field where attempts wene 
made to systematically disseminate the pros and cons of project results in 
face-to-face contacts to a wj^e range of individuals prior to the completion 
of the proj-ect . Over %00 library decision makers were exposed to a orie-day 
presentation describing the service and reviewing the national project results . 
Further, these decisiorj|maker^ were presented with a suggested model of a. 
• Learners Advisory Service for the small and medlum-§ized public library. In 
addition, each participant received various materials, including workbooks, 
reports and special bibliographies . • . 



B; Long-Range' D^ssemlnatiron Activities: Consortium for Public Library 
Innovation 

During the last six months the nine participating public libraries, working 
through the Policy Study Group/ concentrated their ^entlon on thfe' critical 
question of continuity beginning July 1 , 1975: Should an action be taken by 

the libraries tq form a network of experl'tnental public libraries? ^ As one of the 

*- ' • # 

llbrafSKj directors put it: "We noW have tlje e^cpertise, .f^l^nts, and resources 

to become a national network, ca]^bl^ of providing consulting, planning, 

trdtnlng, information-sharing and* other support services-that meet expYessed 

needs of services . - , " . "^^ 

In February of ^976, the nine project libraries and the Minnespolls Public 

Library'were asked to^orm a consortium by the National Office. In June of 

1976, the Consortium for Public Library Innovation was established. Briefly 

summarized, the Consortium has committed Itself tq the following major 

activities: 

• Overall Improvement of the Le.amers Advisory Service through 
systematic research*, experimentation and dislsemingtion . 

• Research on library service ^and management problems and the 
implication of these requirements for library school curriculum 
modification . - ' ^ ' t 

• Development .of a prototype evaluation and data system for 
planning, monitoring and managing the various functions of * 
public libraries , ' 

• ' Sharing of planning, training and evaluation talelit with other 

libraries . ' , " , . ^ 

— > .f 

• Dissemination and expansion of the results of consortium* 

activities and research . * \ ' - 

Various audiences will be interested in the results obtained fromt^the ex- 
Pfrlmert^l work of the Consortium and the findings will be specifically dir^ected 
to directors of public libraries, librarians providing in-depth service, professors 
of library scleace and researcher^ and j)ollcy^ makers in local governments \ 
and community agencies , , * "'^ ^ • 
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'Vi; CONCLUSIONS 

^JJiere are several-tmportant outcome s^oT^he project* First, the successfuj 
development and implementation of the Learners Advisory Service concept 
has genera tedj^ncreased attention to the heed for providing^more and b^ttet'^ 
quality services to adult^ .through the public library. Nine libraries have 
experimented with th^zTproyision of in~depth advisory and information support ^ 
services to adult^nterested in learning outside Of a formal educational 
setting. The s*e 'Services have attracted 934 learners in the^^st year, 216 ^ 
of which are light*or new project library use^ . The results of evaluations 
made by learners completing projects indicates that 91% were overall satisfied 
withjthe services and that 92% would use the se^ice^^gain for a new learning * 
project. These findings suggest that the service is operating effectively in 
support of the learner. This success has led to interest on the part of other 
libraries in developing more effective service programs for adults. The 
response of dissemination seminar participants in desiring tb expldre new 
■service alternatives is evidence of this interest 

A second outcome of the Learners Advisory Service was the sjiccessful 
integration of the service with' Program Planning and Evaluation Management. 
This integration haSr-iemph^sizeB the responsibility of the public library for* 
operating in a manner accountable to those v^o help support the institution.. 
^The structure of the .Program Planning apd Evaluation process has demoDStc^lr / 
bly mpved th% library manag.ement pp^ation in th^ direction of joint decision . 
utnaking ba?ed on the acceptance of^major fnpuf from those whose experience, 
training and involveme<?r^ovides expertise to the decision under consideration. 
Through the use of a common data collection and evaluation ^system the partici- 
pati^ librarie's demonstrated a willingness to replace shared ignorance with 
an ojDjectJve information base for decision making. As a result of this system. ; 
a wealth of information has been compiled by -the nine libraries* njuj^ of . 



which is specific to their local situations. Continued analysis and interpretation 
of these data should provide additional insights for the profession in the months 

i 

^to come. The results will point up both the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the services being offered. 

A third outcome of the project was the formation of the Consortium for 
Public Libra ry^^dlvatlon and the commitment of this group to support the ef- 

.forts of the Research Study Group STs well as other programs designed to 
enhance library services . This group symboliz.es the ongoing efforts of many 
public librarians who are genuinely interested in Improving the Overall per- 
formance of the library. An important function of the Consortium is to openly 
tafce on a'ri adv*bcagy rale for servf^f s needed by making^'the most Effective 

*usje of available data . ' Such a role, will nrove the public iibrary towards the 
establishment di meaningful priorities based on careful needs assessment. 

A fourth outcome of the project was the identification of the conditions 
which must be met for the Learners -Advisory Service to succeed in any given 
library/ 5'hese;conditions are as follows: . . r 

• The top administration must be actively in support af the 

service . . . ' ^ , . 

0 The central facility (in the case of the mlulti-unit library)- must 
be^deeply involved in providing the s.ervice. • 

0 The key library policy ma^kers must establish a personnel system 
which recognizes and rewards outstanding performance and does 

' not reward "non-'professional" attitudes and behavior. The 
Learners Advisory .Service will not persist and become integrated 
into the library if allowed to develop on a purely volunteer" 
basis or when top adniinistration accepts de facto rejection of 
the service by any middle manager. ^ 

• The service planners must continua^lly monitor service provision 
[ procedures to insure that advisors continue to offer the service 

as planned. In afty eituation where Innovative programs are 
K being testSd, there is a propensity for new procedures to b^e^ 
jected or ignored due to uncertainty, unfamiliarity and lack of 
understanding. Unless constant attention is'given to this 
problem, procedures revert to old habits. ^ 



A fifth outcome'of'the project was the identification of background and 
tra-ining requirements associated witji designing, modeling and impBfementing 
a new service concept. The training provided through the National Office 
on program planning and'evaluation appears to have been ad^equate in terms 
of instructing librarians in .the use^of a planning and evaluation, model . 
However, the effective application of these techniques cieperids on the ability 
of the librarian planner to- conceptualize and describe the service to be offered. 
The fact that it took nearly two years to adequately describe the ba^ic ele- 
ments of the ^.earners ^Advisory Service indicates a need for education in the 
areas of requirements analysis and system developm'ent . The^e skills are 

important to future efforts directed toward service description and modeling. 

r i ' ' 

Such modeling is critical in that it provides a basis for objective analysis . 
- . ». • i 

Poor conceptualizations of service lead to highly personalized and"" subjective 

views of activities . The question is whether librarians should be provided 

with the dibcation necessary to op.erate as researchers or whether they should 

be educated in ways that allow effectiye communication with syst^em designers 

-and that provide the ability to interpret and apply research* results jto is„bues 

of library, policy . There is an lypg^t'need for, an extensive dialogu'e imong 

library educators with those in the field to explore at least the legitimacy of 

the issue raised above. Hopefulfy, the Consortium for l^iblic Library In- - 

'novation will become a key catalyst in generating ^uch a dialogue.' The same 

neid exists with the various professional associations, at th^national, 

regional and state levels and efforts are curi;ently being pursued in \hls area 

by the Consprtium leadership. _ ' ^ ' ^ 
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v/ ^ ^ Descriptlon^of Service / , 

\ 

, A« Advisory Service ' * ^ , ^ 

, The primary function of the advisory service is the development df 

a learning plan which matches the needs of the adult Independent learner. 

This plan includes a description^of proposed leamijig activities and the* 
/ sequenqp and timing cfssociated* witlV their accomplishment^* The creation of ^ 

a leartiing plan involves iti-depth communication and understanding between, 

the learner and the advisor. This may require one or several working ses- 

». ^ . ^ 

^most effective learning pl^n is one which accounts for all the 

preference's and background experiences of the learner. ^There are several 

steps"^ Which the Sidvlsor and the l.eamer take to reach an effective plan . 

* * 
These steps have evolved out of the work experienc,e of advisors during the 

service test • / ^ ^ - ^ " 

Interviews with advisors at Atlanta / Tulsa and Portland about their work 

with. leamers:provides the basis for the following procedural description of V 

the advisory service. The first step the advisor takes'with a potential adult/ 

. leafner is to describe the advisory and information support serviceS^'tSTThe 

libraxy. An essential part of this description is an explanation of the role? 

the leamerx and' the advisor will play la the accomplishment of a learning 

project. It is necessary that the lea-mer understand that the advisor's role . 

. is to guide and assist; the learner makes the decisions.' "Xn important 'aspect 
of the fnitiarbontact with tlife learner is' making him/her feel comfortable 

» with the advisor and with the processes of the^advisory seryice. The second 
step involves- explaining to>t8^ learner the kinds- of information the advisor 
will ask for during the interview; demographic characteristics so the library 
can determtlne who they are helping with the service; learning project char- 
acteristics 50 the advisor can develop^ arw understanding of the learner and 
his/her learning needs. Jhe^ird itep'toward learning plan development is 
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to collect dembgraphic information from the learner? A description of the 
learner's occupation and hisAer level of education may be of use to the 
advisor in^eterminingsjstrategies for assisting the learner.- 

^ The description of learning project characteristics begins with th§ fou'rth 
■"'prScedural step. This step involves obtaining a description of the leamfrt*s 
goal. The advisofvasks a series'of questions to determine wHV the. learner 
isi' inter^ested in performing a project; Is it for academic credit, for job ad- 
v^Ticement, to Require a skill? The fifth step is to. determine what the learner 
wants to learn; the content scope of the project. If the content J s too broad' 

or if the learner is uncertain; the advisor provides assistance ia defining- .the 

r ' ' ^ ' • ' ' ij 

scope. This may be accomplished by outlining a number o/ alternatives for." 

the learner to consider. Information about the learner's background;in th^ 

selected corttent area cart b'fe used as a guide in limiting frpject S'cdpe the - 

sixth step is to'describe how the learner prefers to Jearn . In order to ef-> ' 

fectively assist in the planning process the /advisor must uT^d^erstancI the medsla 

preferences (e^g., b9okS;/films , smali-gi'oup tliscussions) and thp location 

preferences (e.g., library., home, ':cfassroom) of the leamjer,: The inti^ration 

/ y «^ V ' . ' . - ' 

of information on goals^- content scop^, backgr<3und experlencd' and learning 

Styles forms the .basis;for th^, learning plan,^ The final step involvfes working 

with the learner to' select a logical sequence ^of learning activities tp meet 

^.his/her leaniing goals and to. satisfy his'/her''£dntent interests . ... 

Information obt^in^d at.ehch slep^n the learning plan*cjev^ldpment jDrocess 

may be modified or elaborated as the learning project conflnues'. Changes, 

in project goals and scope lead to cnaViges in thejeaming pl^n. The. learning 

plai), then, is a flexible guide to accomt?li^hing Jearnifrg ggals^. ' . \ 

B . ' Information SuTSport Services ' ^ - ^ • . 

Information support services include' selectitjn of library materlal-s*, develop- 

•* ^ * * ' ' - . , • C 

ment of study aids and identification of comhiunity resources. These services., 

<• • * . > • . ^ * . ' 

are used to implement the learning plfen. Selection of materials usually begins 



by sfearching the print and non-print resources of the library. If appropriate 

• materiarls are not located then ititfer- library loan is used or selected pychases 

-r^afe madei , ^ ' ^ 

Two approaches hav#been used in' developing study aid^ to assist the 

'lleamer in integraj||ng his/her pr£)gram c^f learning , In the first approach the 
advisor creates an individually tailored study aid for the learner' through the 
use of standard bfbliographic tools , In the. second approach, ^a group of 
librarians with expertise in a selected content area wor'k together to^ develop 
a study add for general use. This second approach is used when a common 
•heed is fident^i^d aiiiong- learners usijig the service. 

^ .The selection of appropriate community ^resources is accomplished through 
the use of comrautiity resource referral files . Itt most .of the libraries these 
files were 'developed as a resu'K of the service' plan . Some referral files were 
^designed ^around educational opportunities in the community, others contai^ 
a broader information base consisting of educational institutions, service , ' 

V -organizations , local businesses and individuals : One**library has developed 

a data' bank which includes ail library and community resources related to 
-iadult independent learning. 'The selection of organizations and individuals 

^ to be included in these ides ha s beei) based on general assessments of, learner 

■-^TTeeas and on requirements -identified in'specific' learning projects. In addition 
' tq developing cqmmunity re source* files some libraries have created files i 

/^containing information of selected library personnel, their areas of content' 
specialization and their willingness to work with learners. The developmerfti, 
maintenance, and updating of all of' these files has required substantia^ tirh4 
and effort. Two referral procedures h^ve been used bj^ advisors. The first 
procedure is for the advisor to contact the agency or individual and ,set up an _ 

' appointment fop^h'e learner. The second procedure is to provide rfie learner 
with information on who to contaqt,^ the learner takes the responsibility. for 

^ making tfie aiipointment , . - " a " - ^ \ . ^ 
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An essential element in the p^§>vision of support service is evaluation; 
All materials , study^lds and referrals provid^tl by the advisor are evaluated 
by the learner in terms of usefulness to the learning project. These evalu- 
atfons occur throughout the conduct of the project / The evaluation process 
provides d^ection to the advisor and the learner in the further seliection of 



' resources ^to implement the study plan. 



s 
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Data Collection Forms and Recording Instructioiy 

1 

. * There are -eight forms to be used for data collection. 'Fhe'se forms include: 

^nterviev^f; Progress Report, Progress Evaluation Interview; Material W^rk- 
sheet; Referral Worksheet; Learner's Evaluation; Learner's Advisor Evaluation; 
and Time Record . Both' the format of the forms and the working of the questions 
are a resuV of extensive planning and testing by the nine librarie,s who- are 
' implemenfirrg .advisory services to indeperident adult Idamers • 

The form5 have been designed to serve two pttrposefe . The first purpose' 
is to provide a record of the ieamirig project at t^e workirig level . That is, 
. taprovide information that is useful to both the advisor and the learner 
■ , throughout the, learning project . The second purpose is to obtpin data which 
C can be aggregated for all learners . This aggrega|:ion can be used to examine 

. . general^haracteristics of learners, types o!'servlce provided , judged! useful- 
n . ness of Service, and staff time required, D^etaited^descriptions of ea;:h foripN 
• and its purpose are presented in the, following p^9^s - ^ 0 ■ I- 

" . 

A.j, Form Ar Intesview- - ^ '^ ^ ' 

^ Information is recorded on the Interview form by the advisor di^ring the 

first meeting with the learner. Each learner is^assigned an Identification 
Number to facilitate the 'analysis of this 'iriforrxiation b/compT|||r. This 
, number will be assigned at. a central location prior to the distribution of forms 
packages to learner's advisors and it appears in the lower right hand corner 
of Form A. The purpgses of this firm are to provide basic demographic 
I information about the bsarne^ to fprovfde a first rough ^desr^ 

learning project and to serve as a record of advi^ory^and information serviqes 
nn the first, session. The form is divided into three sections corresponding 
to the^^ piirjDOses. Prece(^ng the three sections are thre'e, items,. The first 
item indicates whether the interview was conducted in person or by telephone. 
The second) and third items are the date and time of the interview.^ The^time . ' 
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will show the length of the interview as well as when it 6ccurred during the, 
day. This information is needed' for scheduling: when and for how long should 

* ♦ 

the advisoF plan 'to be available. » * 

1 . General Information. About Learner ^ v 

The first section of the/intenyiew form is designed to obtain general 
information about the learnep< The items included in this section -are: 

• Name, Address, Telephone Numbe'r : Where cail the learner be 
contacted and -when is the best time for the advisor to call? 

• Sex : This breakdown i^s needed for demographic comparisons 

• with the population. ^ ' / ^ 

• Resideince : Is the learner a resident of the area surrounding the 
Jrtbrary? Is t^e l.earner within the legal jurisdiction of the 

» library? Basically, where are the learners coming from? 

• Occupation: What^is'^ the specific occupation of the learner? 
Occupation may have ;^ome beai?ing on the learner's goal or area * « 

^ .of interest. The occupalfonal categories may be used as'a^g'uide 
to, describing specificalTy what the learner does . These categof'ies 
were chosen^to correspond with the census breakdown so that 
- comparisons could be^adeV/ith the population., Tiie catfegpr- 

'fz&tidh-of occupation wi^li be done J^y the coder; the specific , ^ -/ 
; Gcc^patioh -should be recCr'ded by tKe advisor. ^ . ■ 

•/ Age : How old is the learner? The age ranges selected are the 

ones used by^the Census; this allows^or comparison with the --'^'^ 
population. .Additionall]^, age may be one of th^ demograph^ic 
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characterj-stics that influence the-type of learning project* 



Previous Library Use : Is t-he learner a library user? "Has h^/she 
u^fed your library? Oth^ libraries'?^! s he/she a new us'er? ^ 
The frequeYicy of use value's on these items corresponcj to 
categofies i^sed in natiorial library surveys. The main concern 
is: are non-library users being attracted to the advisory 
service? One of the service goals of your library may have 
been to attract new library users . . * * . ^ 

Library Card :- If the learner Is a. pras/ious user of your library 
does he/she have a. library card? If youi; librar-y does not have . 
cards, check thp sp^ce .labeled NA. ' * \ 



Th;9«purpose of this form is t6 pr6vide the advisor with information- 
about the learner and to provide both the advisor an^. the- learner with 
a ^ common basis .for working thro^agh the learnintf project . This form 
should be filled out by the advisor. ' ' 



•Interview Conducted: Phone ( Date 



rKrTERVl£W I,D. No. 



J In .person Time: Begun* - End 

• General Information About Learner 

jt \ . Learner f_ ' ' ' ^ 2. M - f' 

3 . Address _[ , f \ ^ ^ 

Street / City^ State ^ Zip" 



^ Home' Phone * Bu,iines's" Phone ^ ^est Time to Call 

5 . Resident ^ Non-ReslStent [ In Service Area^ ; 

6 . Specific O.ccupation • " ^ \ ; ^ ■ 

"dtt 



7 • Occupatit>nal Gategory: (.Coder will complete) 



Housewiffe Manager, Administrator " Retired 

Blue,. Collar Worker \— -/r^^Other White. Collar Worker \ ' 'Student 

Professional '^^^ ,,.^>' Unemployed- ^ " ' 

/ — ^ ^4—^ * — - — ^ — 



^8:>^ge: (Circle one) -18 .'l^-24 2^-34 f 35-44 45-54^ 55-64 ^:65+ ' NR 

9, Use of Project Library: , ' ' - 

Onc6 or more a month \ A ^ Less than once a year 

Oncg or more, eve^' 5 niontiis ^ ) Never ^ ■ . ' . ' 

Once or rjiore^ a y^r^^' . \^ , " • 

10. Ujse of Othter Librarj^ *^ 

Once or more a-moritH*;,* r^-/ \^ ' Less than once a year 

Once or more every 5 mo^^';^,s/ ^ Nev^r 

' Once or more every yeaff.v^/ 

11 . Library Card; Yes _jr#^ _'NA ' . ^ ' 

12 .. Learned of Learners Advisor/.Serviee mroiigh: . ^. >^ 

' _ TV ' Radio Newsjfiaper ..-Libraiv Display- ^ Comm^sinity -Display 

Librarian Word of Mouth AnotTi^r' Agency Cofnmunity Outreaqh 

Other (specify) ^ - ^'v ^ l/ 

13. Education Complej:ed: ^ / - C ^ ^ 

( 8th Grade or: .Less Some High Schcfel High- School Graduate . 

^ Some College ^ BA|' Graduate Work • ' 

' £:iaborate. ' " . . ^ ^ ' 

; y • ' , 

' ' . , , - * Form A, pg 1 



Publicity; What publici'ty medium attracted the learner to the 
advisory service? Here only one medium should be checked!? 
the medium that brought* the learner tq the service The pur- 
pose is to determine what forms of publicity are most effective 
in attracting learners . ' ' ^ 

Education: How^much education does the learner have? The^ 
level of education mayinfluence the kinds ^of materials pro- 
vided to support the learning project. The'educaticg?\ break- 
^Dvsm comes from the census so that cqmf^arisons can be made 
* with the population . An eJCboration. line included her|^-§o 
that, tlft advisor can record pertinent information concernfng . 

major areas; of study. . ^ 

\* ^ • ^ V 

• / 



V - 
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i 2. Description of Learning Project ,* 

The second section of the Intexv^w form concerns the description of 
the steps involved' in diagnosing the learning need and in developing a 
leatnirijf plan. Completion of these item^ should l^rovide the learner and the 
advisor with, a shared understanding -j^fwh at the lecarner wants to achieve, ' 
what the learrter already knoWs and gome general plan for moving from where 
tlje learner is to where^-he/she wants to be. Under each ^f these questions 
space h*as been provided to elaborate on the learner''s explanation. This 
•space should be used by the advisor to clarify and, further -describe the 

learner's choices. It may be neces'^ary to meet with the learner more than 

• . / ^ 

onc)e to obtain ^11 of the information for this section. The nymfefer of ijieetings 

* ^ / r ^ 

wilf depend on how well th6 leamer'understands his/her learning need. 
The items included in this section are: 



Learning Goait ' W||at does the learner want to achieve? The 
alternatives listed in this question shouW serve rs ^ guide to 
the learner's advisor in helping the learner specify a goal. 
The two alterncTtives, increase knbwledge/and increa$e.sjciir 
are distinct from credit or job advancem'ent in that they relate , 
to^the learner's desire jusi to find out mc3re about an area. 
Th^ advisor checks only one goal category for 'each learner. 
This will indicate the prirnary motivation for wanting to learn . 
The specification of the goal should be recprded under 
"Elaborate Goal". If ^ secondary .goal is iridlcated, it can 
be described in this ^p^ce. 

Area of I^eaming Pro'ject: What is the. content area the learner, 

is interested in?- The alternatives listed correspond to the 
'Dewey System'. The elabopetion of the learning interest 
.should be used by the advisor as an,^id to understanding wh^t 
•the learner wants "to learn; specification and understanding of 

content is critical to the adyisor's abilily to support the 
.leamelr. Here / again,^ only pne cbntent category should be 

checked to indicate the major area of interest. 
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• ^Background in Learning Area : How much does the learner akeady 
know in the selected content areat This wilHridicate where 
be/she is now; where the advisor should begin the support. Any 
specific information shoulci be recorded under "Elaborate Back- 

"ground". \^ . ^ • ' . " 

4 * , ' 

i " • • - ' ' . 

• Preferred Learning Method: How- does the learner like to learn? 
Some alternatives are books, audio-Visual, informal discCissions 
programmed instruction,* etc. This information will'help the 

\ advisor'in planning suppbrt for/the learning project. In this 
question fhe mo$t preferred method should be checked . If ad- 
ditional methods are also indicated by the leaVirer these can be 
discussfed on t'he ^elaboration line 2 . 

• Preferred. Learnincf Location: Where does the learner like to^ 
learn? Home? Library? ' Classroom?^'" Here again, the response 

' to'this if^m will- in^ence the support provided. The most pre- 
ferred location should be checked ^with elaboration provided 
" below. • ^ ^ * 

• of Helping the Learner: What apprpaohes to learning does 
the advisor recommend ba9ed on the goal, the content', the 
learner^ s background and the learner* s preferences for method 
and location of learning? ' ^ » ^* . 

• Sequence of Learning Project :^ vS^'here does th^' advisor ^eel the 
learner should start the project: type of, material, level of ' 
sophistication, volume^of material at one'time, etc.'? What " ^ 
steps should follow in'moVing the Jearnfef fro/n starting leVel 
to project^oal? : ^ 



I 



*Special manuals whigh lead the learner through ^ content area. Such 
manuals usually include tests ^ ,1 
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^ Description of Leorninc^Project 

^ '-'^ ' / . . ' , ' . * ~ • * 

14, Learning Goal(s). (Select one): 

' -I* ' ' * • 
Educational 'credit^ . Meet people with common interests 

Job .advancement or change Contribute to community 

Increase knowledge / Pleasure end recreation ^ 

Increase skill . *• - ' 

Elaborate Goal: , ±^ 



15 • Area of Learning Project (Select one): 

^ Philosophy Pure Science* ^ Literature — • 

Religi^on* - Technology, . General Geography^ \ 

Social Sciences ~ Applied Science- ' • and History 

Language Arts 

Elaborate Area of Interest:' - 



16. Background knowledge/skill in learning area: 

No. experience Some experience Expert 

-Elaborate Background: - ■ - 



17, Learning method preferred by learner (Select one): 

_* Books ' ^ • Programmed Instruction _ Informal Discussions 

Au(^io Visual - Formal Classes . Other 



Elaborate Learning Me|:hod 



18'. Learning location preferred by learner (Select one): 

In Librafy In Classroom ^At Home Other 

' Elaborate Location ^ : 

« . ' . ♦> . 

19, Possible ways of helping th^ learner meet learning goal(s):^_ 



20. Recommended sequence of learning project (where to begin and steeps to follow); 



• ^ • Form a; pg 2 
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3 > Advisory/Information Support Servi<:es 

The thijcd section, of the Interview form devils with the Advisory and In- 
formation Support services l)rovidecl by the advisor during the first meeting- 
with the learner. That is, what was done for the learngt^this time and what 
pf-eparations.will be made for the next meeting. ^ It is important to keep 
records on what was done for two rea§ons. First, it helps the advisor 
know what has* been accomplished soiar, 'Segond, when this information 
is aggregated across learners a picture of the process begins to emerge; 
that is, what happens at each meeting with the learner. Items included in 
this section are: 

Advisory Service: What was done toward learning p].an develop- 
ment? ^How far did fhe advisor'and the learner go in defining 
goals, bounding project content, etc.? For this item multiple 
alternatives may be checked/ 

• Information Support Service: Was the learner given any informa- 
tion support? Sorrje alternatives are materials, Referral, study 
guide, etc. Here, <again, multiple responses may be made\ 

# Steps To Be Taken Before Nisxt Appointment: What does the ad- 
^ ; visor need to do to prepare for the next meeting^— locate 

"materials, make telephone calls, etc.? ^ ' 



Next Appointment Date: When does the learner expect to return 
"for further discus-sion yvith the advisor? If a specific time can 
be set this shpuld assist the advisor in scheduling his/her 
time . ^ ^ ' ' 
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Advisory Sorvico ^ • c 

21. Explaining independent learning Defining project scope ' 

program ■ * . _ . ,1 

" Clarifying learnir>g goals , Developing learning sequence 

Elaborate service(s)» \ : \ . 



Steps to be taken before next appointment , 



Next- appointment date 
Comments 



Learner's Advisor 
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Information Support Service 

22 . Provide materials Gather inforipation ' ' Provide lrea,ding 

Refer outside library Provide study guide list 

Refer inside library - Other (specify) 

Elabqp^e service (s) 



Form A, pg 3 



^ B-> Form B: Progress' Report 

^ ♦ ' r .i. rill J ^ I. J 1 \ 



A Progres*s Report form 16 filled out by the advisor fcir each meeting with, 
the leanier following the initial interviejv. Even if tne/advisor*must gQ back 
to the Interview form to complete* the Project De'scripnon sectiop, a Progress 

Report sliould be filled out' to indicate Mate ; time, type of cpntract^ services 

c • M 

and actions. The purppse of the Progress Report j/s,to maintain a continuing 

' '/***' 

record of the gleaming project. This form is divided into two sections: Modi 
fications in Learning Project, and Advisory/Information Support Services. 
The section on learning project modificatipnsy /ncludtes items on changes mad 
hy the learner or the advisor as a consequepce of events that have occurred 
between meetings. These -items are: 

# Changes or Elaborations in Learning Goal(s) : Has the learner 
rethought his/her goals? IJa? reading Or discussion changed 
what he/she wants to accomplish? 

# Changes in Scope of Afea 6f-]?ntfefest: Has the learner changed 
. the breadth or depth of his content interest? Has the content 

area become better defined? 

0/ Changes in Ways of Helprng the Learner Meet the Goat(s): ' \' 
'Has the advisor or the learner- come up with new thoughts. on 
how the learning p'roject should be,accomplis|ied? 

# Changes\n Segu^nce of Learning Project: Are there steps tha^ 
can be eliminated based on what the learner has accomplished 
between meetings^? Are there steps that need to be added? 1 ^ 
Does a change' in learning goa*! or content scope require a * 
change in the learning plan sequence? ^- ^ 

The section on Services includes the same items as the corresponding 

section of the Interview form. Again, multiple responses may be made under 

earcKitem . The purpose here is to obtain an accurate record of what was 

donfe for the iearrier during each meeting. 

>% * 

\ . ■ . 
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The purpose of this form is }:o provide a record for the learner and the 
^ advisor of the learner's progress . This form should be filled out by the 

'advisor, • ' 

< 

PROGRESS REPORT ' I.D. No, , 

Contact:' Phone , ^ Date: - 

_ In Person , Time: Begun End 

Learner __, [ ' Visit No . 

Modificatfons in Learning Project 

1 . Changes afid/or elaborations in learning goals: ^ 



2.. Changes in scope of area of interest: Broader Narrower ^ 
3 . Elaborations of changes in area of interest: ./ 



4 . Changes in ;A^ays of helping le^rrfer meet goals-: 



5. Changes /elaborations in-sequence of learning projgCT: 



Advisory Service j 

6. Explaining independent learning program ^ Defining projebt scope 

Clarifying learning goals ^ * Developing Iqarping sequence 

• 7 ^Elaborate service(s) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ \j . ' . '/ 

Information Support Service • / jy? * 

8^. Provide materials Provide Study Guide' Provide reading list 

Refer outside library Refer inside library Gather information 



Other (Specify^ 



9. Elaborate service(s)* * 

\0 . Steps to be 'taken before next appointment 

~ — : — 7~. ^ 



1 1 . Next appointmeht 



Learner' s Advisor ^ 

• -B-13- ^ 



■Form B" 
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' :: • \ . • ^ 

C, Form C> Progress Evaluation |ntervlew • - 

A Progress Evaluation Interview" is conducted with each learner follow- 
: Ing every two progress meetings, 'the form uSed in this interview is filled 

•'•-41 ) 

out by the advisor. The purpose here is diagnostic; to provide the advisor 
with periodic feedback from the learner on how the learner feels th^ projectr 
is going. Such feedback will allow the advisor to make adjustments in 
services'as the project progresses . The items on this form include: 

• Pace of Learning Project : Does the learner feel that the project 

is moving at the right speed? If the learner's answer'is negative, 
what can the advis'or do to change the situation? 

# .Meeting Goals: Does the learner feel the project is progres-sing 
towards his/her learnS^ng goals? If not, why and how can a 
positive change be made? 

# Advisor Available : Poes the learner feel the advisor has been 
available when needed or have there been scheduling problems? . 

^ Can these problems be alleviated? ^ . 

lajprary Facilities : Does the learner feel that the library facil- - 
' ities^ail^ been adequate to meet his/her heed? Can- this situ- 
: ation be improved? « 

• Learning Rlax\: 'Does the learner feel the advisor has provided 
'adequate giiidance in learning plan development? If not, what 

should the advisor do?/ ' . 



~-7 
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/ ,Th'e primary purpose of thris form is diacfnbstic . It should [lelp the 
advisor to adjust to the needs of the learner. This form should be 
' filled but b^the adviser in conversation with. the learner. 



PROGRESS 'EVALUATION INTERVIEW * I.D. No. 

Contact: Phone Date ' ] 

In person 

1 . Learner's Name - : ' 



2. Does the learner feel that the learning project is' moving at an adequate pace? 

Yes No Don't know 

Elaborate: . 



3. Doejs the learner feel that he/she is progressing toward his/her learning 
goal?' ^ / • 



Yes No Don^t know 

« 

Elaborate: , , 



T 

-i ' 



4. Has the advisor been available when needed? Yes Nt) ^ 



If**"no" ho^can this problem be corrected? 



5. Have the library facilities Ipeen conducive to the learner's project? 

;_Yes ;No NA ^ * / 

If "no" hpw can this situation be improved? ^ . 



\ 



6. Has the advisor provided the needed assistance in learning plan development? 
Yes No ^ ^ Don't know 

If "no" what should the advisor do? ' ' 1 




Form C 



D. Form b: Materials Worksheet 

.The purpose of. the Materials Worksheet is to provide a central record of 
th.e materials given to the learner. Appropriate information should be added » 
to this>form by the advisor each time pnaterial is provided to the learner or 
each time the learner is asked ^o' evaluate the usefulness of specific material 
The information to be recorded on this form Includes: 

• Date S'elected : When each piece of material was selected for - 
the learner . 

• Da^te Available : When each' piece of material was provided to * 
the learner. 

/■ 

Type of Material : Some suggested material categories ^re - i ^ 
print media, visual media, Biidio media; study aids . 'A further / 
breakdown within th^se categories is shown at the bottom of 
• c the form. These speciftc breakdowns may be used-^^fy the - 
advisor. . ' 4. 

• Description of Material: ShorJ^trfe, author and call number.-' 

• Availability of Material: Was material held iathe colleqtion or 
was it nepessary to borrow or buy it? Was the material oathe 
shelf or in circulation? These boxes should be completed in 
accordance with the initial status of the material selected (what 
was the situation when availability was first checked) . This 
information should serve as a useful input to future decisions 
on acquisitions . \\ 

• ^Usefulness of Material : Did the learner feel the recommended 
material was>appropriate? .If not,- for what reason? Too old? 
Too advanced? Etc.. Information of this type should help the 
advisor in future •^i'fectiohs for the learner. 
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This form 'will provide a record of all material selected for the learner and the learner' s evaltiation 
of these materials. This form should be filled^ out by it he advisor. 



Learner 



I.D. No. 



MATERIALS WORKSHEET 



\ 



« * • 

0 

CO • 
0) 

\A 


01 
•—1 

sx 
to 

. k 

0) 

(d 

P 


^^^^ 

^ to 


~. — ' ' — .- .-v-' — 

Materials- Description 
\ (Title and Call Number) 

\ \ 


• In 

CpU. 


Not in 
Coll. 


• 

Usefulness 


' Available 


Not 

Available 


ILL 


' 0) 
0) 

0 


Appropriate^ 


Too GeVieral 


Too Specific 


Too Advanced 


Too Elem, 


Redundant 


Irrelevant 


Too Old 








^ — — 
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* Prlnt Media ; BooksVinc. paper-backs, pamphlets, periodicals, microform; Visual Media : Films, slides, 
filrh strips, pictures/wideo cassettes-; Audio Media : Records, tapes; ^dy Aids : Bibliographies, study 
guides^ reading lists . ' ^ • . . , « . * 
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E . Form E: .Referral Worksheet ^ ^ ^ 

,4 The purpose of the Referral Worksheet is to provide'a central re'cord of 
referrals mad elf or each learner. The form should be filled Out by the advi.sor. 
Thje irvformation recorded will indicate the status and the ifsefulness of each* 
referral. Such inforfnation will be of value for the advisor in'sugg'esting eddi- 
tional agencies or individuals to assist the learner in his/her project. The 
worksheet calls for thte following:- * . . 

• Agency or Individual; The na^ne, address, telephoije nubber (as 

needed^ of each agency or individual selected as a referral. 

• •' . ' 

• ^ Type'oi Referral: Four types of referrals have been identified: 

advisory outside the library, ^information support outside the 
library, advisory inside the library (e.g., one, library agency to * 
another^ and informatidn support inside the lijDrary. Advisory 
referrals are referrals where the learned will receive some coxi- 
sultation and guidance in his/her project; inforraation support • 
.referrals are referrals where the learner will receive information,, 
material^, etc. . • ' , ' 

• Agency ^Cogtact Date : The ciat% the advisor contacts the agency/ 
^. individual to schedule an appointment for the learner. If*no,ap^ 

pointment is made leave this space blank, . 

• Learner's Appointment Date: The date the leaiTieir is scheduled " . , 
to meet with the agenCy/individual. If^no specific appointment , ' 

• is made leave this space blank. ' . * ■ . ' 

» • Learner Used Referral: An indication of whether the le,amer kept 
the appointment; made use of the referra^ A yes should be 
entered if the referral was used, ajio if th^eferral was not 



used . 

:e Rjef 
l^arr 

referral had been, useful . 



Date Referral Followed Up: The date the advisor checked^with 
the le^amer to determine if the referral was used and if the 



• ReferraJ Useful : ^The usefulness of the referraL^as judged by the 
learner . A yes should be entered if the learner felt the, referral 

^ was useful; a no if tha learner felt the referral was-nbt usefute 

• Not Used or Not Useful: The reasons given by the learner as to 
why the Referral was not used or'if used, not useful. 
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' At* 

This form will provide a record of ^all referrals made for .a learner, an indication of whether^ 
appointments .were kept and the usefulness of each referral:ds jtidged by the learner. 



Learner , 



REFERRAL WORKSHEET 



Agency/lndivtdual 



CO 



o £ 



u 

o 
O 

>, 
u 



0) 



s 

Q) C 



0) 



Q 



0) 



0) 



O 

b 0) W 



(0 a ^ 

0) 0) 
Q) O 

;^.o 



o 

•—I ^ 



If Not Used or Not Useful, 
Give Reason 



in 



*Advigory Referral Outside Library (AO), Information Support Referra-r Outside 
Library (lO) , Advisory Referral Insidt Library (AI) , Information Support 
Referral Inside Library (II) 4 . ^ ' 



FORM E - ID No . 



F. Form F: Learner's Evaluation ■ . 

. The Learner's -Evaluation is filled out by the learner when the learning 
project is completed. The purpose -of this form is to obtalp the learner's 
overall im.pression of the advisory and irvformation support services; the, 
'resulth provide the-'princip6l indication of service effectiveness . The eleven 
questions on the first j^ge of the form deal with the adequacy of the advi'sor- 
learner relationship and with the usefulness and availability of selected 
information support services (e.g. materials, study aides, facilities,, re- 
ferrals, etc.) . An example of question phrasing is: "Did the learner's ad- 
vis'or understand what .you wanted to learn?". This format is Used throughout 
the questions . The learner,' s^job is to respond to each question by select- 
ing one of five evaluative categories ranging on the low end from "never" 
to a response-on the high end of "always" . Questions 12 and 13 ask about 
continued use.of the service or recommending the service to someone else. 
These questions are answered by a'' "yes" or "no" . The final question Is 
concerned with how the learner feels he/she had changed as a result of the 
learning. project and the help of the service. " ' ' 
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-The purpose of this form is to get the learner's impressions of the 
advisory service. The learner fills out the form. 



LEARNER' S ' EVALUATION 



. Questions 


' Evaluatfons - 


^ Never 


Seldom 


Sometimes 


Often 


< 


1 . Was the library open when you needed it? 






- 






2. Were the library facilities helpful to you in 
► doing your learning project? 












3. ^Afas the LeantSr's Advisor available'when you 
wanted to talk? * ^ ' 


■ 




V 


• 


1 

1 


4. Were you comfortable iij talking to the^ Learner's. 
Advisor about what you wanted to learn? 

<r 


• 










' 5. Did the'Learner's Advisor understand what you 
wanted to. learn? 












6 vVa<? thp Lpampr' s Aclvfsor hplnful in develonind 
\ a pJan for your learhin^f (helping -you degide how^ 
\to begin and what to do)? 












7 . w^e the right n\aterials (books, tajfes, etc.) , 
- available when you neqd^d them? -/ 












8. Were the materials given to you by the Learner's 
Advisor useful in helping you learn what you ^ • 
T wanted to learn? . , ^ 












9. If you usgd a learning. guide in your learning, 
was it helpful? 












ICT. If you were referred to another agency did that ♦ 
agency help you in your learning project? ^ . 












11 , 0^^erall were you satisfied vjrith help provided to ^ 
you by the Learner's Advisory Service? . 










\ 



Form F 1 

ERJC ' • • B-Jali . - 



12. Woald ybu use the service again? 
Yes^_ . No 1 



Don't know 



* \3. Wou'ld you recommend* the service to someone else? 

' Yes . . ' ^ - No 



Don't know " 

14. How do yqu think you have. changed as^a resylt of your project and the 
help the library has provided? 



I 



Learner's Name 
Date 
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Form: F, pg 2 
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F^rm Gc Learner's afavlsor Evaluation 



The purpose of the Learner's Advisor Evaluation form is to obtMn the 

advisor's overall evaluation of the experience with the learner. This form 
\ . ' ' 1 \ 

should- be filleid out by the advisor for each learner upon completion of the 

A. ' * ^ \ - . 

leaminj^-project . The questions ^ked' of the advisor are the same as those 
• used witiS|. the learner. The advisoV*|s expected to answer each question on 
^ a scale fr^ "never" J^o "always" based on how well the advisor feels thW 
service has worked for the learner'. The final question deals with -how the , 
acivisor feels the learner has changed as a result of the leafriing jM^oject. 



Sinfce.the'^quegtions asked of the learner and the advisor are the same, 
comparisohs cai^ be made betw< 
of Service Valye to the learner, 



comparisohs cai^ be made between the two evaluations ^ the tv^o perceptions 



ERLC 
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The purpose of this fcirm is to obtain tfie advisor's overall evaluation 
of the experience wit?i the learner. Advisors fill out this form. 



Learner's Name 



LEARNER'S ADVISOR EVALUATION 



I.D. No. 



.. ■ I ■ 

Questions 

■ ■ ' ) 


'Evaluations* ^ 


Never , 


E 

r\ 
\j 

0) 
CO 


Sometimes 


Often 


' Always ^ 


1 . Was the learner" comfortable in talJ^ilng tp you 
abqut what he/she wanted to learn? ^ 












— = — 

2. Did you qnderstand what the learner wanted to 
, learn? 












3. Were you helpfulln devejpping a learning plan?^ 








-V 




1 

4. Were you available when the learner wanted to 
talk? ■ ' ^ ' ^ " ^ 












1 

5. Were appropriate materials available for the 
learner when he/she needed them?! 








f 




^ Were the materials that you provided the learner 
useful in helping himAer reach his/her learning 

, goal? ' > 

.. v _ - . — , , 












7 \ If you provided a learning guide was it useful 
to the learner? ^ " * ' 












8. If you referred the learner to an outside agency 
'was this agency helpful to the learner 












'9 . Overall were you satisfied with how you helped 
the learner with his/her* learning project? 
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Form G , pg 1 , 



10, Did' you feel! you had enough. time to work with th« learner? . 



3e) 

Yes • r^. : • No__ 

* If "no" , please <;?pmpent 



11 . yfere the facilities ancj equipment in the library sufficient.jforwhat you 



^'needed to help the learner? 

Yes ^ , ' ^ No 

ll "no^* ; please comment 



12 ♦ Did you see indications of change in the learner as a result of his/her 
project? ^ ' , . , 



Learner's Advisor 



Advisor's I.D. No. 
* 

Date 
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Form G, pg 2 



The Time Record is to be kept by the advisor on the work done for the 
learner; a separate time record is used fori|ach leLarner. The purpose of 
this form Is to provide information on hOw much time is spent in Hoing tasks 
to sufDport a learning project both when the learner is present and between 
l^ner-advisor contacts. This information is needed for projecting staffing 
requirements associated with selected levels of service planned in the future 
The tasks lisfed on the left-ha'nd, sicie of th6 form Iiave been derived em- 
piridially; they have come from the experiefrices of libfaries pilot testing 
advisory and information support services. lEach tiine^the^advisor does some 
work on the learner's project (e.g. meetincfwith the, learner, locating/ 
ordering materials, evaluating materials, etc.) the date should be recorded 
,and the time expended should be listed next to the appropriate tasl^. 



1 



A-^-^L , 
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The purpose of this form is to provide information on how ^much time is sp^t 
ift-aolng tasks to suppdrt a learning project. . Thts information Lb essential 
for planning the staff levels, needed foV future sfervice to the adult indepeA- 
dQnt learoer. This form is f d be filled out by the ^dvisor each Ume some wo^k 
is done when the learncpr is present afid between contacts , " ' i 

'-^ : ^ L 



TIME RECORD 



Advisor's Name 
Leamer**s Nan^e 



Date 












Total 


Discussion between consultant and learner 














Discussion between consultant and othec. 
staff or administration • , . 















Bibliographic, file or agency searches 














Locating or ordering materials 














Background reading and think time 
(plarfning) • ^ 


. t' 


\ 










Evaluating materials 














Reserving materials ^ 














Developing study aids 










of 




Referral or direction to other than library 
sources or agencies 




9 '■^ 











'Completing data forms 


HW 1 


i 








1 


Typing or filincKT^eroxing 

— ^ ; 
















IK 


* ' * s (, 
' . * «• ' * 



' ^orm H - I .D. No' y 



